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By Professor WILLIAM S. GRAY 
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AMERICAN higher education is passing 
through a period of radical readjustment. 
This statement merely connotes the fact 
that educational institutions at all levels 
are responding to the changing interests 
and needs of society. Some of the more 
significant trends, as revealed in a recent 
study of two hundred published investi- 
gations and of reports from the adminis- 
trative officers of five hundred higher 
institutions, may be briefly characterized 
as follows: the establishment of new ad- 
ministrative units as illustrated by the 
junior college; a redefinition of the pur- 
poses of instruction at the junior, senior 
and graduate levels; the modification of 
existing curricula and courses and the de- 
velopment of new ones to meet the expand- 
ing social, cultural and vocational needs of 
students; the adoption of new teaching 
procedures to increase student interest, 
initiative and responsibility, and to provide 
for individual differences; the intensive 
study of the interests, capacities, ambitions 
and needs of students both at the time of 
admission and at subsequent periods 
throughout their college careers; the de- 
velopment of elaborate personnel agencies 
for giving students adequate educational 
guidance and specific help when difficulties 


are encountered; more active participation 
of administrative officers in improving in- 
struction ; higher standards required among 
the teaching staff, and the development of 
agencies for the scientific study of instruc- 
tional problems. These and other signifi- 
cant tendencies suggest the nature of the 
vital changes which are occurring at both 
the junior and the senior college levels. 

The explanation for these changes is not 
far to seek. It is found chiefly in certain 
fundamental social changes of which the 
following’ are examples: 


The rapid increase in population and its concen 
tration in limited areas; the changing industrial 
order accompanied by increased wealth and eco 
nomic freedom; the whole-hearted recognition by 
eommercial and industrial organizations of the 
value of college-trained men and women for expert 
service in particular fields; the insistent demand 
by the people of this nation that higher education 
be provided for a rapidly increasing number of 
young men and women who differ widely in 
capacity, previous training and experience; the 
broader academic and professional training re 
quired by adults who engage in various profes 
sions. Such conditions, which are the natural 
result of social evolution, have made it necessary 


1 Yearbook Committee, ‘‘Current Educational 
Readjustments in Higher Institutions,’’ Yearbook 
XVII of the National Society of College Teachers 
of Education. University of Chicago Press, 1929. 
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for higher institutions to scrutinize their practices 


critically and not infrequently to modify them 


radically, 

Of equal importance in stimulating educational 
reforms are various forces within institutions, 
such as the rapid increase in human knowledge, 
enlargement of cur- 


resulting in the automatic 


ricular materials and creating a need for the 


reorganization of courses or fields taught; the 
development of difficulties in connection with the 
resulting in radical changes in 


elective system, 


required courses and sequences; a better under 
standing of individual differences and needs and 
of the processes involved in learning, justifying 
many changes both in the curricula provided and 
in the techniques of teaching employed; the spirit 
of competition which has prevailed for decades 
among institutions and between departments of a 
given institution, stimulating constant effort to 
provide improved and attractive courses; the atti 
tude of inquiry toward teaching problems which 
has developed of late in many institutions, result- 
ing in open-mindedness and in willingness to recog- 
nize and consider needed changes; and the develop- 
ment of techniques of investigation which make 
possible many needed experiments and scientific 


studies of various types. 

As a result of these changes and develop- 
readjustments are taking 
The attitude of 
inquiry and the spirit of progress are not 


ments, radical 


place in higher education. 


characteristic of a single type of institu- 
tion but have developed at various levels in 
both collegiate and professional schools. 
We are especially interested on this oe- 
casion in the readjustments which are oc- 
curring at the junior college level. With- 
out doubt they are more spectacular and 
In a 
their 


significant than at any other level. 
sense, current had 
origin more than thirty years ago when 


readjustments 


President Harper recognized that the ju- 
nior college period had unique aims and 
accordingly authorized 


possibilities and 


certain administrative and instructional 


distinctions between the junior and senior 
colleges at the Chicago. 
Since that time this distinction has con- 


University of 


tinued to increase, receiving various expla- 
nations and interpretations in different in- 
stitutions. For example, recent actions at 
Michigan and Stanford illustrate in some- 
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what different directions the tendency to 
stress the terminal character of the junior 
college and to make the senior college the 
beginning of specialized and _ scholastic 
training. 

At the University of Michigan, President 
Little secured action at one time author 
izing the establishment of a university col 
lege in which should be enrolled all stu- 
dents of junior college rank. Those who 
completed the work satisfactorily were to 


be granted diplomas at the end of two 


years. Only those who were deemed capa- 
ble were to be permitted to enter profes- 
sional schools, or the senior college for 


advanced academic work. The distinctive 
CE es oO 1e yroposec p\ ic igs n 
featur f the proy 1 Michiga 


were that it emphasized the terminal char 


plan 


acter of the junior college for many stu- 
dents and it radically transgressed exist- 
ing college lines in the development of 
a new unit. At Stanford, 
to eliminate gradually the junior college 


the plan is 


years, combining in a sense the senior 
college with the graduate and _profes- 
sional schools. The fact that changes 
which are so radical in character are 


occurring is clear evidence that the ju- 


nior college period is assuming a new 


meaning and relationship in higher in- 
stitutions. 

Even more spectacular than the changes 
within colleges and universities is the de- 
velopment of separate junior colleges and 
the provision of educational opportunities 
at this level for an increasing proportion 
of the young people of the nation. The 
fact that the number of junior colleges in- 
ereased from 207 in 1922 to 325 in 1927, 
an increase of approximately 57 per cent., 
provides convincing evidence of the demand 
for and social significance of educational 
opportunities at this level. Furthermore, 
there has been a growing recognition of the 
fact that the junior college period is inti- 
mately related to or a part of the secondary 
As a result, junior colleges 
senior high 


school period. 


have been combined with 
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schools in many communities, or junior 
colleges have admitted students at the 
senior high-school level, as illustrated at 
St. Stephens College. 

These examples emphasize the fact that 
current readjustments at the junior col- 
lege level have assumed various forms and 
relationships. Coordinate with these de- 
velopments has come a broader conception 
of the purposes of the junior college period. 
Many educators, for example, now define 
the aim of junior college education pri- 
marily in terms of richness and breadth 
of general training and culture. Some go 
so far as to state that general education 
for those who expect to specialize or pursue 
professional training should be completed 
during this period. Such a view attaches 
to the junior college a unique function or 
series of functions which have been vari- 
ously expressed. For example, the junior 
division of Stanford University ‘‘aims to 
introduce the student to fundamental fields 
of human interest.’’ The University of 
California expects students to establish a 
basis for culture sufficiently broad to give 
them ‘‘a realization of the methods and re- 
sults of some of the more important types 
of intellectual endeavor.’’ Morrison* takes 
the position that the chief purpose of ju- 
nior college education has been attained 
when in the process of intellectual maturing, the 
pupil has reached the point at which he can and 
does set his own problems, find his own material, 
and control his own time; when he has learned 
to utilize his teacher as he does the library, the 
laboratory, or the consultant; when he has dis- 
covered that for purposes of further enlightenment 
he need not necessarily ‘‘take another course.’’ 
For him, the period of general education is at an 
end, and the period of true specialization or 
scholarly or professional study has begun. He is 
out of the secondary school [which to Morrison 
includes the junior college] and in the university. 


A somewhat different view of the fune- 
tion of the junior college grows out of the 
?Henry C. Morrison, ‘‘The Secondary Period 


and the University,’’ School Review, December, 
1928. 
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fact that it is becoming democratic, that is, 
an essential unit in our system of popular 
education. One of its chief obligations, 
therefore, is to provide instruction adapted 
to the wide range of needs, interests and 
capacities represented by the increasing 
percentage of young people who seek ad- 
mission. These include not only students 
who wish to pursue a general education 
with the hope of specializing later in the 
university or professional school, but also 
those who are seeking to satisfy some prac- 
tical need through a longer or shorter pe- 
riod of training. The surprisingly large 
number of students who remain in junior 
college for one year or less suggests the 
complex nature of the problem of adapting 
instruction to individual needs. 

In commenting on the courses provided 
for these students, Koos has pointed out 
that all too frequently they faithfully re- 
produce the courses taught to freshmen 
and sophomores in higher institutions of a 
traditional type, or are confined largely to 
the fields of the practical arts, including 
the commercial subjects. 

To recognize the vocational in the work offered 
to students not continuing beyond the junior col- 


lege level is highly commendable and this type of 


recognition must be expanded. But it is certainly 


no less desirable to afford these young people 
liberalizing elements of training as well. There 
is, thus, imperative need for extended inquiry into 
the relatively unexplored field of the proper cur 
riculum for the junior college student who is not 
likely to continue into the senior college level.s 


The discussion thus far indicates that 
one of the major problems at the junior 
college level is to organize courses which 
will provide an enriched type of general 
education’ for those who expect to continue 
their training in the senior college or pro- 
fessional school and as many liberalizing 
elements as possible for those who complete 
their formal education in the junior col- 
lege. It is obvious that the amount of lib- 


3 From an unpublished report prepared by Leon- 
ard V. Koos, 
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eral training secured by students must of 
necessity differ widely. For example, some 
may devote most of their time to the study 
of the general fields of learning and cul- 
ture, such as those who are taking a so- 
ealled finishing course in the arts and 
sciences, also those who plan to specialize 
in the senior college or to pursue profes- 
sional training. Others who are preparing 
for careers in technological or semi-profes- 
sional fields, such as business and the ap- 
plied sciences, will probably have much 
less time to devote to liberal courses. It is 
interesting to note in this connection that 
many influential organizations, such as the 
Association of Engineering Education, 
have recommended during the past decade 
that an increasing amount of liberal train- 
ing be provided. Still others who attend 
the junior college for a short time to se- 
cure training adapted to specific vocationa 
needs will probably secure little or no lib- 
eral training excepting that which is in- 
cluded in the specialized courses taken. 
The plan adopted by some junior colleges 
in order to provide supplementary liberal 
training for such students is to organize 
attractive courses which may be taken dur- 
ing evening hours after the specific courses 
required have been completed. 

The fact was pointed out earlier that 
the general courses given in junior colleges 
to-day duplicate all too faithfully the 
traditional courses of the four-year liberal 
arts colleges. These are required of many 
students independent of their capacity and 
needs. This practice is entirely at vari- 
ance with the fundamental motives that 
underlie education during the junior col- 
lege period. It persists for the simple rea- 
son that richer and more vital types of 
courses have not been organized to any 
large extent. This fact is clearly recog- 
nized by the administrative officers and 
staff members of many junior colleges, and 
steps are being taken to provide an en- 
riched type of general training, as well as 
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courses adapted to the vocational and pro- 
fessional needs of students. In this con- 
nection the bulletins for the year 1927-28 
of Modesto Junior College, Pasadena Ju- 
nior College, Long Beach Junior College 
and Sacramento Junior College reveal sig- 
nificant tendencies. Four-year colleges and 
universities are also beginning to reorgan- 
ize their junior college courses in order to 
provide a broader type of general educa- 
tion for all students as well as preparation 
for specialization in the senior college. In 
the paragraphs that follow, a series of re- 
adjustments which have been made or are 
now under consideration at the University 
of Chicago will be described. The activ- 
ities of this institution, rather than of 
other institutions, are discussed merely be- 
cause of the writer’s greater familiarity 
with them. 

A significant step in enriching the junior 
college programs of students was taken 
several years ago when the university pre- 
pared a bulletin for use in a conference 
with the principals of cooperating high 
schools. Two paragraphs from that bulle- 
tin follow: 


The University aims, through the requirements 
made of entering students in the colleges and 
through its Junior College requirements to admit 
to candidacy for its degrees only students who 
have a broad general education. There are two 
general principles that are expressed in these re- 
quirements. The first is that no one is educated 
who has not had direct contact with all the major 
fields of human knowledge. The second principle 
is that no one is thoroughly educated who has not 
followed a sequential course of study in several 
lines long enough to become familiar with methods 
of advanced thinking in some fields. 

Although the University is extremely liberal in 
its statements of requirements for the admission 
of first-year students and has reduced specific re- 
quirements to a minimum, it has listed certain 
group requirements which must be met in the com- 
bined programs of High School and Junior College 
based upon the broad conception of a general edu- 
cation which has been outlined. These group 
requirements are five in number and include the 
following fields: English, a language other than 
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English, Mathematics, the Natural Sciences, and 
the Social Sciences. A student who enters college 
with at least these group requirements fulfilled in 
High School may pursue more advanced courses 
specially designed for students who have such 
preparation; he also has a much wider range of 
electives open to him in his Junior College years. 
At the end of the Junior College years the general 
education of a student who has met these group 
requirements in High School will be broader and 
more advanced than will be true of the student 
who may not have entered with the group require- 
ments fulfilled, and the former will be better pre- 
pared for specialization in his Senior College years, 


Although this program may be criticized 
at various points, it has at least one com- 
mendable feature. Both the high school 
and the junior college advisers are now 
able to work together with mutual under- 
standing and a common purpose. 

The step which has been outlined was 
but one in a series of readjustments. It is 
apparent that if students profit to a maxi- 
mum during the junior college period, the 
nature and content of general education 
must be clearly and accurately defined. 
Strange as it may seem, this has never been 
achieved with the definiteness and clarity 
that are essential. Numerous attempts have 
been made, however, with more or less 
success. One university committee, for 
example, after deliberate study and analy- 
sis, defined a general education first in 
general terms, second in terms of abilities 
and third in terms of specific subjects or 
fields. It will suffice at this point to pre- 
sent a few of the statements tentatively 
adopted by the committee and presented 
to the faculty for consideration. They 
suggest one type of analysis which must be 
made before the nature and scope of ju- 
nior college training can be satisfactorily 
defined. 


General education involves the attainment of at 
least three types of independence: intellectual, or 
ability to think in the major fields in which civi- 
lized societies of the past and of the present have 
done and are doing their thinking; esthetic, or 
power independently to enjoy the fine arts and to 
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absorb their values into one’s own life, and moral, 
or the power to live as a responsive member of 
society. The attainment of such independence 
involves: 


(1) Ability to identify and to use methods of 
valid thinking. 

(2) Ability to conceive the past of the physical 
world as a process of evolution as disclosed 
by a study of the natural and physical 
sciences. 

(3) Ability to think of the survey of civilization 
not as a chronicle of events but as a study 
of the great movements in human develop 
ment. 

(4) Ability to use the vernacular correctly and 
clearly. 

(5) Ability to use at least a non-vernacular lan- 
guage as a means of understanding the 
racial habits of thinking employed by other 
peoples, and as a means of access to the 
materials of learning and culture. 

(6) Ability to appreciate literature, musie and 
the pictorial and plastic arts. 

(7) Ability to apprehend the principles of ethics 
and the obligations which the individual 
owes to society, and the active fulfilment 
of such obligations. 

(8) Acquisition of habits conducive to the intelli- 
gent maintenance of well-being. 


Although the foregoing definition or 
analysis was never formally adopted, the 
discussions which accompanied its presen- 
tation emphasized the need for a reevalua- 
tion of the junior college courses offered. 
Accordingly, a critical study was made of 
these courses to determine their adequacy 
and appropriateness in providing students 
with a broad grasp of important fields of 
human knowledge. In this connection the 
need was recognized of developing courses 
in various departments for students not 
specializing in those fields that would give 
them a comprehensive view of important 
fields of human interest and endeavor. By 
faculty legislation each department was 
limited to three such courses. As a re- 
sult, many departments have reorganized 
or are now in the process of reorganizing 
their courses so that they fit into a junior 
college program that is planned to pro- 
vide a broad general education and also 
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to prepare for specialization. Some ex- 
amples will make clear the nature of these 
readjustments. 


First of all, three general survey courses 


were organized under the titles ‘‘The 
Nature of the World and Man,’’ ‘‘ Reflec- 
tive Thinking’’ and ‘‘Fine Arts.’’ The 


first of these is a cooperative survey course 
in natural science emphasizing the follow- 
ing topics: the stellar universe; the origin 
and development of the earth; the earth’s 
changing contours and climates; the nature 
of matter and of energy; the nature of 
chemical processes; the nature and origin 
of life; bacteria; the evolution of the plant 
kingdom ; interactions of plants with their 
environment; the of the 
animals; the evolution of the higher ani- 


evolution lower 
mals including man; the coming of man; 
the 
eugenics; human structure and develop- 
ment; the dynamics of living processes, 
The course entitled 


causal factors of organic evolution; 


and mind in evolution. 
‘*Reflective Thinking’’ aims ‘‘to show the 
part which thinking has played in the de- 
velopment of our present society, institu- 
tions and attitudes, and also to train stu- 
dents in methods of scientific and fruitful 


thinking.’’ The course entitled ‘‘ Fine 
Arts’’ includes ‘‘a survey of the fields of 
architecture, sculpture, painting, music 


and literature. Characteristic forms of 
each art are presented with the intention 
of enabling the student to enjoy the several 
arts intelligently.’’ It was planned at first 
to include a survey course in the social 
sciences. Thus far the various departments 
involved have been seeking to provide satis- 
factory instruction through the develop- 
ment of new courses within departments. 
Supplementing the development of gen- 
eral survey courses, various departments 
have made radical changes in their junior 
college courses in order to provide more 
adequately for those who do not wish to 
specialize. Several examples will make 
clear the nature of some of these changes. 
The history department, for example, has 
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organized a three-major course entitled the 
‘*History of Civilization,’’ emphasizing 
the early period, the middle period and 
the modern period. The economics depart- 
ment has organized a three-major course 
entitled ‘‘The Economie Order’’ which 
presents a general survey of that field. It 
provides a comprehensive view of the eco- 
nomic field for those who do not wish to 
specialize and also serves as an introdue- 
tion to later work in economics. 

The departments of sociology and anthro- 
pology have developed a survey course 
including the 
origins, social change, personality studies, 
race 


following topics: ‘‘social 


crowd behavior, racial psychology, 
relations, human ecology, population stud- 
ies, community studies and community 
organization, social institutions, ethnology 
physical anthropology, linguisties, arche- 
ology.’’ 

Among the sciences, one example will 
The departments of geology and 


developed a _ survey 


suffice. 
paleontology have 
course emphasizing the more outstanding 
contributions of geology to man’s under- 
standing of the nature of the world and 
to his material prosperity; also the land- 
scape and its meaning; the materials of 
the earth, their nature, origin, and useful 
ness; the geologic record of life develop- 
ment, and the earth as the present and 
future abode of man. 

The mathematics department is develop 
ing a unique introductory course which 
may be taken by students who do not plan 
to specialize in that department and also 
by those who do plan to specialize but 
who desire some preliminary knowledge of 
the methods and uses of collegiate mathe- 
matics. One of the aims of the course, 
as I understand it, is to train students to 
think mathematically and to interpret the 
facts of modern life recorded in quantita- 
tive terms. 

The courses of many other departments 
should be deseribed. However, reference 
has been made to a sufficient number to 
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emphasize the fact that radical and signifi- 
cant readjustments are taking place in the 
content of the courses offered at the junior 
college level. The chief aim of these re- 
forms is to provide junior college students 
with a more complete understanding of the 
world in which they live, a well-balanced 
and proportioned knowledge of the impor- 
tant fields of human endeavor and a definite 
knowledge of and greater or less command 
of the methods of thinking and work 
through which progress has been achieved. 
The examples which have been presented 
represent but initial stages in the changes 
which must ultimately be made. They give 
promise of a new and vital type of junior 
college education both for those who com- 
plete their formal training at this level and 
for those who specialize in the senior college 
and graduate school or pursue professional 
sequences. 

A broad, well-proportioned education at 
the junior college level can not be attained 
merely through the provision of appro- 
priate courses. In addition, intelligent 
guidance of students is essential in the 
selection of courses. In this connection at 
least five guiding principles have developed, 
which were summarized some time ago by 
Ernest H. Wilkins, president of Oberlin 
College.* 

(1) The first is the principle of adapta- 
tion to individual needs. ‘‘No two students 
bring to college the same background, the 
same experience, the same achievements in 
knowledge; and no two students face the 
same future of work and of leisure. We 
have no right to do less than to study with 
the utmost eare each individual record and 
each individual prospect, and to plan the 
individual curriculum in aceordance with 
the results of that study.’’ One of the 
essential duties of a dean when advising a 
student is to check the student’s previous 
record against the various fields which con- 


* Ernest H. Wilkins, ‘‘The Changing College,’’ 
Chapter II. University of Chicago Press, 1927. 
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stitute a broad general education and to 
provide in the student’s program for 
breadth of training and for progressive 
sequence within given fields. 

(2) The second principle implies that 
certain courses of major significance should 
be required of all students. As recom- 
mended by Wilkins these include personal 
and social hygiene; psychology, because of 
its large importance in modern intellectual 
advance ; logic, or methods of acquiring and 
using knowledge, which is provided in some 
institutions in a course entitled ‘* Introdue- 
tion to Reflective Thinking,’’ and English 
as needed to insure clarity of expression 
and effective leadership. 

(3) The third principle implies adequate 
representation in the student’s program of 
all the important fields of learning essential 
to a broad general education. 

(4) The fourth principle is known as 
the principle of integration. It is evident 
that the application of the first three prin- 
ciples ‘‘ will leave some subjects untouched, 
and will accentuate the need for some syn- 
thesis of the several types of knowledge 
with which the student has become and is 
becoming acquainted.’’ In this connection, 
two important questions present themselves 
to the adviser: How can the student be 
given some introduction to untouched 
fields? How ean the students be led to 
bring into an ordered whole the stock of 
information and of interests which they 
have gained and are gaining? It is in con- 
nection with such problems as these that 
the orientation courses and the general 
reading courses provided in many institu- 
tions are proving very effective. 

(5) A fifth principle is based on the 
assumption that specialization begins in 
earnest with the junior year. This implies 
that students will be introduced to a lim- 
ited number of courses in their chosen field 
while still in the junior college. In order 
that students may receive expert guidance 
and counsel during their junior college 
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years, in matters relating to specialization, 
those who know definitely when they enter 
the University of Chicago that they wish 
to specialize in a professional school. such 
teaching, business or 


as medicine, law, 


social service, are assigned to a dean 
selected from the faculty of the appropriate 
school. 

As a result of the adoption of this gen- 
eral plan, all students who enter the uni- 
versity intending to teach, for example, are 
assigned to a dean who holds the unique 
position of a dean in the colleges of arts, 
literature and science, although he is a 
member of the faculty of the college of 
the that 


under his Dean 


education. During two years 


students are direction, 
Brumbaugh has frequent conferences with 
them, he studies carefully the results of 
the various tests which they take, he notes 
their points of strength and weakness as 
revealed through their academic records 
and he studies their interests and aptitudes. 
During their sophomore year, these stu- 
dents register for an introductory course 
in education given by Dean Brumbaugh. 
This course not only provides a general 
introduction to the study of educational 
problems but it also discusses in detail 
opportunities for careers in education, the 
advantages and disadvantages which attach 
to each, and the personal traits and char- 
acteristics which are essential to success. 
Experience has demonstrated clearly that 
of this course the attitude of 


as a result 


toward teaching often changes 


Only those students are advised 


students 
notably. 
to continue preparation for teaching who 
give promise of suecess in that field and 
who are personally convinced that teaching 
offers attractive opportunities for a life 
eareer. Similar plans are followed with 


respect to students entering other pro- 
fessions. 

It has been the policy of the university 
in the past to require two years of work 
in order to fulfil junior college require- 


ments. Furthermore no student has been 
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permitted to register in the senior colleg 
or in a professional school whose averag: 
grade is below that required for graduation 
and whose average record in the general 
field in which he wishes to specialize is 
below B. The end of 


period, therefore, is a critical point in the 


the junior college 


university careers of many students. Ii 
was recently proposed by one of the un 
versity boards that students be admitted 
to the senior college as soon as they satis 
factorily pass a comprehensive examina 
tion based upon important fields of know! 
edge. If 

adopted, students who through wise selec 


such a plan should ever be 
tion of courses, superior capacity and in- 
dependent study show after one year or 
more in the junior college that they hav 
secured a broad general education would 
If the r 


sults proved satisfactory the student would 


be permitted to take the test. 


be given senior college standing at once and 
permitted to specialize. This plan places 
emphasis upon quality of the work done 
real achievement, rather than 


and upon 


upon the number of courses taken or thi 


number of years in college. It also at 
taches premium to capacity, initiative, in 
dependence and industry. 

In conclusion, higher education is passing 
through a period of radical readjustments 
The reforms which are taking place at th 
junior college level are doubtless more sig 
nificant and certainly more spectacular 
than in either the senior college or the 
graduate school. Because of the unique 
position which the junior college holds in 
our system of popular education, it must 
adapt instruction to meet the needs of stu- 
dents who differ widely in capacity and 
interest. A common need of all students 
is an enriched knowledge of the world in 
which they live, the major fields of human 
interest, the methods by which progress 
has been attained, also an intelligent grasp 
of modern problems and relationships. In 


order to meet these needs, new types of cur- 
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ricula and courses are being developed. 
The progress which has been made thus far 
gives promise of more productive types of 
training in the future. In order that valid 
courses may be developed for various types 
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of students, intensive studies of (heir in- 
structional needs are essential. Without 
doubt, there is no problem to-day in the 
field of higher education which offers 
greater challenge. 


ARCHITECTURE IN THE SCHOOL 


By Professor ALFRED MANSFIELD BROOKS 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


EpvucaTIon in the United States treats archi- 
tecture like a stepchild. It has always done so. 
It has never even considered admitting study 
of it to the public-school curriculum. 

Architecture, together with the immediately 
allied occupations, consumes more of the 
nation’s time and money than any other calling 
except agriculture. 

The watchword of American education is 
practicability. 

If it were not that the truth of the first of 
these three propositions is so little realized, or 
ever has been, the whole group would belong 
in the important category of facts generally 
admitted. And, for that reason, pretty gen- 
erally disregarded. 

“Heaven defend against further additions to 
the already over-long list of high and grammar 
school subjects!” This is the justified ery which 
would rise from the lips of ten thousand thou- 
sand overworked, underpaid teachers whose 
much more than eight-hour day is burdened far 
beyond efficiency. “What devil is this that 
would lay another straw on our breaking backs? 
What enemy of learning that would set another 
subject before the already bewildered student?” 
Every word solemn truth. None the less I am 
going to propose this very thing, and argue on 
grounds of practicability for taking into our 
educational subject-group the stepchild archi- 
tecture, even at the cost of squeezing time- 
honored subjects. One of the sciences, chem- 
istry or physies, let us say, which is never pur- 
sued long enough or thoroughly enough to be- 
come really usable. One of the modern lan- 
guages which are rarely if ever mastered to 
the extent of becoming speakable and, seldom, 
readable. One of the dead languages, in which 
I am a firm believer. But not in the usual 
smattering of them. At this point let nobody 


become unduly alarmed lest he lose his job. 
There will be no legislating against Spanish 
unless we get into a war with Spain. I do not 
suggest total elimination of any of these sub- 
jects. Rather consolidation. Chemistry or 
physies; French or German or Spanish; Greek 
or Latin. Twice as much time. Half as many 
subjects. And these stuck to until they can 
be of real use to the boy or girl going from 
the high school direct into life, or make a true 
foundation for those who go on to college, fitted 
to begin the work of higher education in their 
freshman year and not, as now, compelled to 
spend their first two college years preparing 
In fine, I would get the 
time for architecture by curtailing the number 


to commence to begin. 


of present studies, the while insisting on con- 
centration and more and better work in the 
narrowed field. 

But why wish to have architecture brought 
in out of the cold? I mean understanding of 
architecture, not study of it as preparation for 
practicing it. It will, I assume, be admitted 
that any one who lives long enough, and suc- 
cessfully enough to become even a moderately 
responsible citizen, must have more or less to 
do with architecture. Every man needs a roof 
over his head. Every woman too. All persons 
sooner or later, and in degree as they become 
solid and influential citizens, have to deal with 
architecture, their own or public. Home, shop, 
factory, office-building, church, hospital, school, 
monuments, and many more. What shadow of 
training in our vaunted practical system is any 
boy or girl given which will help him when 
this time comes? Less than the shadow of a 
shadow. None. 

What happens? Simply this, that the Ameri- 
can people who spend on architecture next as 
much as on food and clothing know nothing of 
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what is good and bad in it, and are obliged to 
rely implicitly upon professional opinion, tor 
which they must pay, and with which they are 
necessarily unable to argue. The first natural 
result is that as a people we are uninterested 
in architecture. This is so because, being intel- 
ligent and not hypocrites, we do not concern 
ourselves with, or pretend to know about some- 
thing of which we are as innocent as babes. 
The second natural result is that American 
architects lack inspiring, popular support for 
their best efforts, and those greatest things 
which, with architecture as all else, come of 
wide-spread understanding, come not at all, or 
less frequently than they might. They lack 
the spur which urges the great to rise to ever 
loftier heights of accomplishment, and keeps 
mediocrity from sinking lower than it need. 
In a word, untold millions go annually into that 
for which our education offers not the least 
means of study planned to inform and upbuild 
public opinion. Identity of interest in impor- 
tant matters which pertain to all classes, on 
the part of all classes, along with diversity of 
occupation, can alone ereate a society which is 
democratic. It is in such a democracy that the 
mental aristocrat, in our contention the great 
or good architect, is freest, highest valued, and 
feels most responsible. As want of interest in 
municipal government on the part of so many 
citizens makes for the appalling corruption and 
the still more appalling dirt of our cities and 
towns, so almost universal lack of architectural 
knowledge makes for that civie hideousness 
which casts malign shadows over many a bright 
area and shining monument. Shadow, not so 
much of the slums as of the acres and acres of 
unspeakably dreary apologies for architecture 
and flaunting parodies of sound construction, 
where the average man and woman works and 
lives, and the average child is born and reared. 
There is but one cure, education. General, not 
higher. School, not college. Lay, not profes- 
sional. 

Now if something can be done to bring about 
a change for the better it is certain to be re- 
garded as sensible and, if practical, it will 
accord with our professions. “Don’t bother 
with the grownups. You can not change them. 
Begin with the young.” This is a present-day 
educational creed. I subscribe heartily. That 
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is why I want some architectural instruction 
in the schools. Not training for architecture 
That is a professional subject, like medicine, 
which no grade or high school thinks of offering, 
though they all offer hygiene. As we teach 
hygiene in order to protect and improve th 
publie health, we might reasonably teach archi 
tecture to protect and improve public taste, ar 
incidentally help the common man get hi 
money’s worth. Not as the hobby of the few 
or to prepare the way for professionals, but 
as a training in the elements of architectur: 
for laymen, which training need differ little 
from that given prospective architects. 

What shall such training be like, and how 
much time should be given to it? Answers will 
differ. Once the experiment is tried more than 
a single solution will appear. One thing 
certain. It should begin with reality. Not 
with looking at pictures, visiting museums or, 
in the earliest stage, even examining buildings. 
All these properly come later. As to time, let 
the study be spread over several years. Pro 
longing it is far more important than the actual 
number of hours devoted to it, so that the 
beginnings of an architectural way of thinking 
may become a habit. 

Renew in the fifteen-year-old boy his earlier 
enthusiasm for building-blocks which, as play 
things, come as near universal approval on the 
part of the young male as dolls on his sister's 
part. Education would do well to give more 
attention to such hints of nature by following 
them up. To build block houses and, later, huts 
is boy’s nature. Thus is architectural training 
as actual practice started for most of us by 
ourselves, and very early. Why should not 
education do something to encourage and ad 
vance this natural start towards the easily 
reached point of really usable knowledge in 
stead of extinguishing it? Give the boy some 
bricks to handle. Set him to combining his 
bricks in various ways, and suggest that at 
bottom the word art means binding or joining 
together of any materials whatever, and that 
architecture is the special art which binds and 
joins building materials for the sake of walling 
in and roofing space. Let him oecupy himseli 
with bricks of different color and textures, and 
learn by experience, rather than be shown, how 
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joining and binding may produce various form- 
patterns and color-relations. In that moment 
innate taste becomes conscious and likes and 
dislikes begin to be reasoned, and he enters the 
esthetic world, though it is devoutly to be hoped 
he may continue in it a long time before he 
hears its name. From this time on, fifteen to 
eighteen, he will advance by leaps and bounds. 
Interest in real materials, actual methods, “doing 
things,” will beget interest in proportion, and 
that interest those aspects of architecture gen- 
erally which, beyond utility and construction, 
make for delight. Let drawing, mother of all 
the arts and father of architecture, be continued 
rather than dropped on entering high schoo! to 
make place for “more advanced subjects.” God 
save the mark. Set him to studying a good 
simple text of architectural facts, history so 
called. Then photographs, lantern slides, mod- 
els and the buildings of the neighborhood can 
be brought into play. 

Who really believes that two hours a week so 
spent with no undue periods of preparation 
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through three or even four years would not be 
as good a discipline and a much more real 
inspiration than the usual smattering of lan- 
guages which stops far short of the time when 
students can cease their concern with vocabulary 
and grammar and begin to deal with ideas. 
And who doubts that when he has gone through 
this elementary course of architecture he will be 
able to help himself and his community along 
practical building lines years after he has for 
gotten the grammar and vocabulary of lan 
guages on which he spent three times as many 
hours, and with which he never got far enough 
along to read any book of importance. Let him 
put all the time for languages on one language 
and master it. The same of sciences. We ap- 
pear to believe that it is number of subjects, 
not mastery, that counts. And in the few hours 
gained by condensation of subjects and focusing 
of effort give the boy a practical foundation in 
a subject with which he will necessarily be con 
cerned privately and publicly, commercially 
and esthetically, all the days of his life. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE INTELLECTUAL COOPERATIVE 
COMMITTEE OF THE LEAGUE 
OF NATIONS 


Tue Intellectual Cooperative Committee of 
the League of Nations opened its sessions in 
Geneva in the middle of July, under the presi- 
dency of Professor Gilbert Murray. 

The ground for this convention, according to 
a report in The Christian Science Monitor, has 
been prepared by four subcommittees, which 
dealt, respectively, with intellectual rights, in- 
cluding the question of copyright, university 
relations, the educational réle of museums and 
the value of natural science and bibliography in 
the realm of intellectual cooperation. 

It is proposed to organize an international 
cast exhibition at Cologne, to unify museum 
catalogues, and catalogues of public sales of 
works of art, to facilitate the taking of photo- 
graphs in museums, to establish an international 
entrance card for works of art for the use of 
curators of museums and art students. 

There is already an international Popular 
Arts Commission, in which twenty-four coun- 


tries are represented, and which is to assist the 
Swiss government to establish a popular arts 
exhibition at Berne. 

A suggestion has also been made for the re- 
sumption of the international congresses of 
publishers, who have the power to exercise great 
influence for good in the publication of books 
for the promotion of international good-will. A 
series of works by Latin-American authors has 
been proposed, calculated to improve friendly 
relations between states on the American con- 
tinent. 

Library experts have been studying the estab- 
lishment of a library coordination service and 
the cooperation of central libraries in purchas- 
ing foreign works. 

National Committees of Intellectual Coopera- 
tion were formed some time ago and their rep- 
resentatives recently met in Geneva to talk over 
their work, which is that of keeping a genera! 
eye on all that concerns the intellectual cooper- 
ation movement. 

The present international committee will take 
note of the work done by its subcommittees and 
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national committees. One of the most interest- 
ing questions on its agenda is that of the educa- 
tion of young people in the organization and 
work of the league. In this field much has been 


done, thanks to publie and private initiative. 


THE EDUCATION OF CRIPPLES 
LEGISLATION for the education of crippled 
increased in recent years, 
issued by the U. S. 


states except 


adults has rapidly 
according to a_ bulletin 
Edueation. All the 


Connecticut, Delaware, Kansas, Maryland, Ken 


Bureau of 


tucky, Vermont and Washington are now co 
operating with the federal government under 
the terms of the national civilian vocational re- 
habilitation act. The national rehabilitation act 
is broad enough in scope to include vocational 
training for all reasons of disability, whether 
congenital or caused by accident or disease. 
Under the rehabilitation laws of many of the 
states numerous crippled persons, including 
both minors and adults, receive vocational edu- 
eation. 

The earliest attempts to provide care and 
education for crippled children were prompted 
by private charity. A few private institutions 
for this purpose were established in America 
during the latter half of the nineteenth century. 
That the state shoule 


crippled children and give them a chance to 


provide education for 


lead independent lives is a growing conviction, 
and the history of the edueation of such chil- 
dren in America shows the gradual transition 
from private to publie responsibility. 

This transition is not yet complete. Only a 
few of the states have laws providing special 
public-school classes for such children. The 
first public-school classes for cripples in the 
United States were opened in Chicago in 1899. 
Similar classes were opened in New York in 
1906. 

Minnesota was apparently the first state to 
for public care and 
The board of 
regents of the State University of Minnesota 
was authorized by the laws of 1897 to make 


provide by legislation 


treatment of erippled children. 


provisions for the care and treatment, inelud- 
ing medical and surgical attention, in some 
hospital for indigent erippled children of the 
This law did not expressly provide for 


The laws of 


state. 
the education of such children. 


1907, however, expressly authorized that pro 
vision be made for their education. 
In the meantime the Massachusetts Legisla 


ture established the Massachusetts School and 
Home for Crippled and Deformed Children for 


the purpose of providing education and car 
for erippled and deformed children of the com 
monwealth. Consequently, Massachusetts ap 
pears not only to be the first state to have pro 
vided public edueation in creneral, but also the 
first to have established at publie expense 


school for crippled children. 


THE RURAL HIGH SCHOOL 
A BIBLIOGRAPHY of studies and diseussior 
dealing with the various problems related to se 
ondary education in rural and small popul: 
tion centers has been published by the Bureau 
of Education in a rural school circular pre 
pared by W. H. Gaumnitz, specialist in rur: 
secondary education: This circular states that 
almost every phase of rural secondary educa 
tion has received some attention, and that cor 
been brought to- 


siderable information has 


gether, as is shown by the total of 215 refe1 
ences cited. 

Mr. Gaumnitz believes, according to a stat 
ment issued by the bureau, that some of th 
Ame! 


ican educators at the present time are those ce1 


most perplexing problems confronting 
tering around the rural high school. Rural se 
ondary education is rapidly expanding. Sev 
enty-eight per cent. of all the publie hig] 
schools are located in centers with a populatior 
of 2,500 or fewer, and more than 26 per cent 
of all the children of high-school age living in 


Me re 


and different types of rural boys and girls ar 


rural areas are enrolled in these schools. 
going to high school, necessitating more and 
The task of ex 
panding the offerings of the rural high school to 


different types of education. 


fit more nearly the varied needs of this new and 
growing student body, and to do so within or 
despite the limitations inherent in the rural 
situation is a problem of the first magnitude 
There is a constant demand for more and better 
Greater 
opportunities is 


secondary education in rural areas. 
availability of high-school 
urged. This means that the high school must 
reach out to the more remote rural areas. Not 
only must it reach a greater proportion of rural 


children but it must provide a longer and a 
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richer program. Rural dwellers are no longer 
content with one or two years of high school for 
their children but they feel that they are en- 
titled to four or six years. Parity of educa- 
tional opportunity in rural areas with that in 
urban communities is the objective. 

When one considers the limitations involved, 
the complexity of the situation becomes appar- 
ent. A brief statement of these limitations in 
rural areas must include the following formi- 
dable array: Inadequacies of school support, 
wide distances, insufficient numbers, lack of in- 
terest in education, lack of knowledge on the 
part of many farm folk of community needs 
and their inability to cooperate, insufficient 
equipment and lack of sufficient educational 
leadership. All these must be met and over- 
come if equality of educational opportunity is 
to become a fact as well as an ideal. 

Difficulties preventing the solution of prob- 
lems such as those indicated above can be ex- 
pected to yield only as light is shed upon them, 
and as the forces of knowledge and public opin- 
ion are directed against them. It is generally 
believed that there is a dearth of studies and 
other written matter relative to the rural high 


school. 


FINANCIAL REPORT FOR THE NEW 
YORK CITY SCHOOLS 


A peralLep financial report of the expendi- 
tures on the public schools of New York City 
for the past fiseal year has been made public 
by the statisties division of the Bureau of 
Finance of the board, of which Frederick D. 
Chambers is head. 

A large part of the city’s expenditure on 
public education went for teachers’ salaries, 
which amounted to $102,520,102. That includes 
the instruetors’ share of the $14,000,000 in- 
crease in pay granted by the state to all the 
employees of the board. 

Under annual and recurring disbursements 
the report lists the record sum of $123,294,268, 
which is $16,000,000 more than in 1927, nearly 
$19,000,000 more than in 1926, nearly $23,000,- 
000 more than in 1925 and nearly $30,000,000 
more than in 1924. 

The total cost of the school activities shows 
a decline from 1924. Sites, building and 
equipment cost $59,542,889 in 1924. The fig- 
ures for the following four years were: 
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1925 $43,136,552 
1926 18,259,663 
1927 18,059,254 
1928 24,554,431 


The costs of instruction proper have risen 
not only in absolute figures but also in rela- 
tion to other disbursements. In 1924 $82,580,- 
396, or 84.5 per cent. of the total school budget, 
went for teachers’ salaries and supplies, as 
compared with 86 per cent. in 1928. 

The total value, accumulated since the school 
system was organized, of the school plant on 
December 31, 1928, was more than $378,695,000, 
an inerease of nearly 7 per cent. above the 
value of a year before, representing new school 
buildings and sites. 

In 1908 the value of the sites, buildings and 
equipment owned by the Board of Education 
was $122,817,516. The corresponding figure 
for 1928 was more than three times the 1908 
value. 

The building programs of the past few years 
have added many thousands of new sittings. 
All the boroughs have been growing, except 
Manhattan, which is losing thousands of pupils 
annually. At the end of the last fiseal year 
there were 1,039,748 sittings, compared with 
934,717 four years ago. The increase is ac- 
counted for in the main by new buildings in 
Queens, the Bronx and Brooklyn. Manhattan 
has lost nearly 24,000 sittings in discontinued 
schools since 1924. 

A table of comparisons with the enrolment 
of other cities shows New York’s average daily 
attendance to be 971,522; Chicago, Philadel- 
phia, Los Angeles, Detroit and Cleveland, to 
gether, 1,023,266; Boston, Milwaukee, Newark, 
Baltimore, St. Louis, Pittsburgh, Minneapolis, 
Buffalo, Washington, San Francisco, Kansas 
City, Seattle, Cincinnati, New Orleans, all to 
gether, 1,040,030. 

Taking account only of instructional costs, 
covering salaries and school supplies used by 
teachers and pupils, Mr. Chambers’ figures 
show that it cost the city $96.16 to teach an 
elementary or junior high-school student in 
1928, an increase of $14.25 over the correspond 
ing expense for 1924. 

The costs of secondary school instruction are 
much higher, reckoned at $163.72 per pupil in 
1928, a rise above the corresponding figure four 
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years ago of more than $20. Annual instruc- 


tional costs per pupil in the various divisions 


of the school system follow: 


1928 1924 

Training schools for teachers $205.82 $197.41 
Vocational and trade schools (ex 

cepting the Manhattan Trade 

School for Girls 175.27 167.09 
Manhattan Trade School for Girls 233.62 240.66 
Parental and truant schools 574.18 618.06 
Compulsory continuation schools 31.19 28.77 
Voluntary continuation schools 7.06 10.25 


The only academic division in the school sys- 
tem where the instruction cost has decreased 1s 
branch. The hourly 
14.717 


the evening high-school 
per pupil in 1924 
1928 it was 14.695 cents. 

Another figure shows the increased use of the 


cost was eents; in 


all-year-round and summer playground activi 
In 1924 the playgrounds showed a daily 
average of 120,762 Last that 
firure had risen to 192,849 visitors, children and 


tes. 
persons. year 


adults. 


THE PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 

A MEETING was held in Philadelphia on July 
18 by a group of conservatives who dissented 
from the decision in regard to the Princeton 
Theological Seminary made at the meeting in 
May of the General Assembly of the Presby- 
terian Church. At that time the government of 
the institution was placed in control of a single 
board, classed by some of the conservatives as 
“liberal.” At this meeting it was decided that 
“a new seminary must be started at once to 
supply the need for sound theological training 
that has been supplied by the Princeton which 
was.” According to the report given in the 
New York Times, more than seventy elders and 
ministers, including former directors, professors 
and students of Princeton Seminary, attended 
the meeting in Philadelphia, where they formu- 
lated plans to open the new seminary this au- 
tumn. The meeting was the result of a con- 
ference the week before of a small group of 
Presbyterian elders with some of the former 
They adopted a 
presented by Dr. Charles Schall, 
Wayne Presbyterian Church, 
“Convinced that the action of 


professors of the seminary. 
resolution 
pastor of the 
Philadelphia. 
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the General Assembly will make the institution 
conform to the present doctrinal drift of th: 
Church and so desert the distinctive doctrin: 
position which it is bound by the most solem 
trust obligations to maintain,” it says, “we bx 
lieve that immediate steps should be taken for 
the establishment of a new theological semina: 
which shall continue the policy of unswervi: 
loyalty to the Word of God and to the West 
minster standards for which Princeton Sem 
nary has been so long and so honorably known.’ 
Four of the men signing the eall contribut: 
$5,000 for the first year’s expenses, which w: 
immediately followed by the contribution o 
$22 000 


more than $22, for the same purpose | 


representatives of churches in the Philadel phi: 
Philadelphia-North and Chester 
According to the chureh organ, $50,000 will be 


presbyteric 


required for the first year. 

The group effected a temporary organizatio 
appointing a committee of fifteen, with Pr 
fessors Wilson, Machen and Allis as adviser 
to select suitable classrooms and dormitories and 
set up a conservative organization office. 

The controversy about Princeton Seminary, 
now more than five years old, is an accompani 
ment of the Fundamentalist-Modernist strugg| 
Dr. Machen has been outspoken in his oppo 
tion to the new control of the institution and hi 
criticism of the Church Assembly aroused th 
liberals to defense of the reorganization plan 

An announcement of the Princeton Sem 
nary’s faculty for next year shows that severa 
of last year’s instructors will not return. These 
include the Reverend Dr. J. Gresham Machen, 
the Reverend Dr. Oswald T. Allis, the Reverend 
Cornelius Vantil and the Reverend Finley D 
Jenkins. All are supporters of the Fundamen 
talist position. At the organization meeting of 
the new board in June, a statement was issued 
that the board intended to continue unaltered 
the doctrinal position maintained by the insti- 
tution during the 117 years of its existence. 


THE FIRST INSTITUTE OF PROGRES- 
SIVE EDUCATION 


= 


Tue Progressive Education Association, w 
der the auspices of the Pennsylvania State Col 
lege, held a three weeks’ institute from July 1 
to July 19 with a total enrolment of 145 stu 


dents, coming from 23 states. The courses of 
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fered granted college credits and over 100 took 
advantage of this option. Many stayed on, tak- 
ing other work offerec by the college. 

The institute was housed in fraternity build- 
ings, and the members took advantage of the 
numerous recreational and educational features 
of a college summer session. Various social at- 
fairs were got up, all contributing to deeper 
acquaintance and the opportunity of sharing 
various educational experiences. 

The first week’s work was conducted by Dr. 
W. Carson Ryan, professor of education at 
Swarthmore College, who treated “The Princi- 
ples of Progressive Education.” In addition to 
a comprehensive illumination of the principles 
of the newer education, he secured much valu- 
able information from the students through the 
organization of numerous committees who gave 
concentrated study to various phases of the 
work and made reports which will increase our 
knowledge of what is going on in the schools, 
and what is suecessfully taught. 

The second week’s work was conducted by Mr. 
Morton Snyder, headmaster of the Rye Coun- 
try Day School, New York, who treated “The 
Progressive School in Practice.” Out of his 
experience in administering the progressive 
school Mr. Snyder gave practical, concrete in- 
struction in school management. The outstand- 
ing feature of the period was the specific ques- 
tions and answers given and received to numer- 
ous problems which constantly arise in general 
school management. 

The third week was divided between Miss 
Rachel Erwin, director of the Winbrook School, 
White Plains, New York, and Mr. Stanwood 
Cobb, headmaster of the Chevy Chase Country 
Day School, Maryland. Their work covered the 
field of “Development through Expression,” and 
treated all phases of creative work with pupils, 
the use of the school assembly and in particular, 
the project. 

In addition to the instruction, the institute 
offered to the general college session three eve- 
ning lecturers. Dr. Otis W. Caldwell, director 
of the institute of school experimentation, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York, spoke on “The Middle of the Road in 
Modern Edueation”; Dr. Robert D. Leigh, pres- 
ident of the Bennington College for Women, 
Vermont, on “Progressive Education in the Col- 
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lege Field,” and Mr. Hughes Mearns, of the 
school of education of New York University, on 
‘Setting Free the Creative Spirit.” 

One outcome of the institute was the appoint- 
ment of a volunteer committee to assist the asso- 
ciation in building up an interest in the per- 
manency of the institute—advertising its advan- 
tages, collecting a library of school material and 
forming a nucleus of assistance which will 
cement common interests. Out of the interest 
manifested in this first session has grown a de- 
sire to make the institute the most important 
agency of the Progressive Education Associa 
tion. 

APPOINTMENTS AT THE UNIVERSITY 
OF CHICAGO 

APPOINTMENT of five new full professors has 
been announced at the University of Chicago by 
Dr. David Harrison Stevens, associate dean of 
the faculties. 

Dr. John Cover, economist and statistician, 
has been made professor of marketing and sta 
tisties in the school of commerce and adminis- 
tration. He will come to Chicago from the 
University of Pittsburgh, where he has been 
professor of statistics and director of the bu 
reau of business research since 1927. Previous 
to his Pittsburgh appointment he was director 
of the bureau of statistical research at the Uni 
versity of Denver, and he has taught at Colo- 
rado College and Columbia University. During 
1915-16 he was special attaché at Vienna, 
during the war he served in the United States 
Food Administration and after the war in the 
Near East Relief. He has also been engaged 
in newspaper and publishing work and is the 
author of two yolumes on advertising and mar 
keting. He is a Ph.D. of Columbia University. 

Professor Edwin E. Aubrey, chairman of the 
department of religion at Vassar College, has 
been appointed professor of Christian theology 
and ethies in the divinity school, to take up the 
work of the late Professor Gerald Birney Smith. 
Dr. Aubrey, a native of Scotland, served with 
Robert Maynard Hutchins, president-elect of 
the university, in the United States Ambulance 
Service in Italy during the war. 

Dr. Albert Ten Eyek Olmstead, who recently 
resigned as curator of the Oriental museum at 
the University of Illinois, after holding the 


position for twelve years, will beeome professor 
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the Oriental institute. 
Specializing in Assyrian 
Olmstead the 
Assyria to Professor James Henry Breasted’s 
Egypt. At 
Assyrian history. He is a 


of Oriental history in 


history, Professor 


wrote companion volumes on 
will 
Ph.D. of 
Cornell University and has taught at Cornell, 


the 


history of Chieago he spe 


cialize in 
Columbia University and University of 
Missouri. 

Dr. Eleanor Bontecou, formerly dean of Bryn 
Mawr College, has been made professor of legal 
relations in the school of social service adminis- 
Miss 
degree from Bryn Mawr, 
from New York University and the doctorate 
of philosophy the Graduate 
School. She practiced law for two years in New 
York before assuming the deanship at Bryn 


tration. Jontecou received the bachelor’s 


the doctorate in law 


from Brookings 


Mawr. At present she is engaged in legal re- 
search at the Harvard University Law School. 

Dr. Leonard V. Koos, professor of secondary 
education in the University of Minnesota, has 
been appointed to a similar position in the 
School of Education. 


Professor Koos is an authority on teaching 


University of Chicago 
and administration in high schools and junior 
colleges and is the author of several volumes 
in that field. He received the Ph.D. at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Before his appointment to 
Minnesota in 1919 he taught at the University 
of Washington for three years. The five ap- 
pointments become effective on October 1. 
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Pro 


fessor Chester F. Lay, of the University of 


Other appointments include those of 


Texas, as visiting professor in the school of 
commerce and administration, and of Thornton 
Wilder, novelist, as Frederick Ives Carpenter 
visiting professor of English for the spring 
1930. Colonel John L. Shepard, ot 


Army Medical Corps, has been re 


quarter ol 
the U. 5S. 
lieved from duty with the organized reserves 
at New York City and ordered to duty at the 
University of Chicago where he will teach mili 
tary medicine in connection with the work of 
the university’s R. O. T. C. unit. Dr. Steward 
B. Sniffen has been made a full-time physician 
in the student health service and assistant pro 
Samuel K. Allison, of 


the University of California, will be associate 


fessor of psychiatry. 


professor of physics and Dr. Bessie L. Pierce, 
of the University of Iowa, associate professor 
of history. Lieutenant Charles R. Gilhart, now 
assistant professor in the department of mili 
tary science and tactics, has been detailed to 
Schofield Barracks, Honolulu. 

Promotions of faculty members to full pro 
G. W. Bar- 
H. Burton, in eduea- 
tion; Avery O. Craven, in history; I. S. Falk, 
in hygiene and bacteriology; A. E. Haydon, in 


fessorships include the following: 


telmez, in anatomy; W. 


comparative religion; K. J. Holzinger, in edu- 
eation; G. K. K. Par 
menter, in Romance languages; W. C. Reavis, 
in education, and Sewall Wright, in zoology. 


Link, in botany; C. E. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


PRESIDENT HOOvER was invited on July 24 to 
make an address at the Institute of Publie Af- 
fairs to be held at the University of Virginia, 
Charlottesville, from August 4 to 17, inclusive. 
The invitation was extended by a delegation of 
Virginians, headed by Representative Garber, 
of Harrisonburg, Virginia. The president is 
said to have taken the invitation under advise- 


ment. 


ILuino1s COLLEGE will celebrate next October 
The centennial 
address is to be given by President James Row- 
land Angell, of Yale University. His subject 
probably be “The Contribution of the 
Pro- 


the centenary of its founding. 


will 
American College to our National Life.” 


fessor Meiklejohn, of the University of Wis- 
consin, is to give an address on “The College 
Man and Educational Leadership in the United 
States”; Professor Edward Capps, of Prince- 
ton University, on “The College and the Hu- 
manities,” and President Livingston Farrand, 
of Cornell University, on “The College and the 
Sciences.” 


, 


PROFESSOR JOSEPH WARREN, of Harvard Uni- 
versity, will act as dean of the Harvard Law 
School during the coming academic year. Dean 
Roseoe Pound, whose place Professor Warren 
will fill, has been granted a year’s leave of ab- 
sence to devote his time to his work in Wash- 
ington as a member of President Hoover’s law 
enforcement commission. 
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Tue Reverend T. H. Roacu has been elected 
president of Epworth Seminary, Georgia, to fill 
the place of W. H. Patton, who resigned in 
June on account of ill health. 


Tue Council of Armstrong College, New- 
castle-on-Tyne, has appointed Sir William Sin- 
clair Marris, member of the council of India 
and late governor of the United Provinces, to be 
principal of the college in succession to Sir 
Theodore Morison, who was appointed in 1919. 
“Armstrong College is to be congratulated,” 
says the London Times, “on obtaining for its 
new principal a man who is both a scholar and 
a wise and trained administrator. In_ these 
qualifications he resembles his predecessor, Sir 
Theodore Morison, whose sympathy also with 
the kind of service that a university can render 
to an industrial area he fully shares. Both in 
the opportunities which it offers to the abler 
children of the working classes and in the vari- 
ous applications of science to industry, Arm- 
strong College has already made itself a notable 
position on Tyneside.” 


Tue following are quoted in Nature as among 
those included in the list of British honors con- 
ferred on the oceasion of the King’s birthday : 
Knights.—Carpenter, Henry Cort Harold, pro- 
fessor of metallurgy in the Royal School of 
Mines, Imperial College of Science and Tech- 
nology; Sarkar, Jadu Nath, C.1.E., formerly 
vice-chancellor, Caleutta University; Holds- 
worth, William Searle, K.C., Vinerian professor 
in English law in the University of Oxford; 
Raman, Chandrasekhara Venkata, professor of 
physies, Caleutta University. C.M.G.—Grier, 
Selwyn Maegregor, secretary for native affairs, 
Nigeria, acting as director of education, South- 
ern Provinces, Nigeria. G.B.E.—Gwynne- 
Vaughan, Dame Helen Charlotte Isabella, 
D.B.E., for public and scientifie services. C.B.E. 

-Tillyard, Frank, professor of commercial 
law, University of Birmingham. 0.B.E.— 
Baillie Hamilton, Major George Douglas, sec- 
ond-in-command, Army Vocational Training 
Center, Hounslow; Blaze, Louis Edmund, for- 
merly principal of the Kingswood (Wesleyan) 
College, Kandy, Ceylon; Brock, Miss Madeline 
Dorothy, headmistress, Mary Datchelor School, 
Camberwell; Carr, Henry, I.8.0., for services 
to education; De La Cour, Miss Ethel Maud, 
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M.B.E., principal, Edinburgh School of Cook- 
ery and Domestic Economy; Evans, Samuel 
James, headmaster, County (Secondary) School, 
Llangefni, Anglesey; Monkhouse, Miss Rose 
Leonora, staff inspector of Training Colleges, 
M.B.E.—Cater, Miss 
Annie Elizabeth, headmistress, Bourneville Day 
Continuation School; Parker, John William, 
headmaster, St. Hilda’s Church of England 
School, South Shields; Standley, Mrs. Ida, for 
educational services in Central Australia. 1.8.0. 


Board of Education. 


-Grigor, James, sub-inspector, Scottish Edu 
cation Department. Kaisar-i-Hind Medal 
Lowe, Miss Irene Helen, Indian Edueational 
Service, deputy directress of Public Instruction, 
Madras; Sanjiva, Rao, Mrs. Padma Bai, prin- 
cipal, Theosophical Girls’ College, Benares. 


In celebration of the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the service to Stanford University Law 
School of Arthur Martin Catheart his students 
and friends recently arranged a banquet in his 
honor at the Stanford Union. Kenneth Me 
Dougal, president of the Stanford Law Asso 
ciation, explained how enthusiastically the plans 
for the banquet had been received. Acting 
President Robert E. Swain extended the univer- 
sity’s greetings as well as his own warm per- 
sonal regards. From Washington, President 
Ray Lyman Wilbur wrote his great apprecia 
tion of Professor Catheart’s ability and willing 
cooperation. There followed tributes and gifts 
from his associates and friends. The President 
of the United States wrote: “I am sorry that I 
ean not be present in person, but I shall be 
present in spirit to share with you in paying 
respects and honor to my old friend and great 
servant of the university, Professor Arthur 
Martin Catheart, on the completion of his 
twenty-five years as teacher of law at Stanford 
University. On my behalf please extend to 
him my congratulations and best wishes for 
many more years of equally distinguished 
service.” 


THE executive committee of the trustees of 
Dickinson College in reeognition of the services 
of James Henry Morgan, formerly president 
of the college, has recommended “that there be 
set aside of undesignated endowment the prin- 
cipal sum of $25,000 as a fund to be known as 
the James Henry Morgan Lectureship Fund, 
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th neome theretr ras mucl ereot as 
! be neces rv, to b ised by the president 
ol the « ege for the procurement of one or 
more p lal ie lrers annua 'y Ipor! s ich s ib 
ect or subiect as | n deem Wise the id 
dresse or leeture to be ven at the college 
with appropriate ulvertisement thereof in the 
college catalozue and elsewhere as the James 
He nry Morgan Lecture ship.” 

At the meeting of the Ri yal society of 


Canada at Ottawa Professor A. S. Eve, Me 


Univer 


Donald prolessor of physics in MeGill 

sity, was elected president for the meeting next 
year in Montreal. The gold medals of the so 
ciety were awarded as follows: The Flavelle 
medal (science) to Professor A. H. R. Buller, 
of the University of Manitoba, for his work on 
fungi; the Lorne Pierce medal (literature) to 


contributions to 
the 


anadian history) to Professor George 


ot 


Mer. Roy, for his 
French-Canadian 
medal ({ 


M. Wrong, of 


Camille 


literature, and Tyrrell 


the University Toronto. 


Tur decree of doctor of science honoris causa 
of Leeds on 
Minne 


Mayo was 


the University 
Mavo, ot 

Dr. lam J. 
in 1924. The 
Manchester conferred honorary degrees on the 
Mayo brothers on July 14. 


eontferred by 


( harles H. 


July 23 


was 


Ro heste z. 





on 


similarly honored 


Mary the 


philosophy and psychology of 


PROFESSOR Watton CaLkKins, of 
department of 


Welle ley College, 


ervice with 


has retired from active 
research 
at Wellesley since 1888. 
the Psycho 


1905. 


the title 


has taught 


ol protessor. 
Dr. Calkins 
She was president of American 


logical 
PROF! Max F. Meyer has 


to give and has accepted several courses in psy- 


Association in 


been invited 


SSOR 
chology in the University of Chile, in Santiago, 
during the second half of the Chilean academie 
He 


Central 


has 
In- 


during the 


from September to Christmas. 
the 


Louis, 


vear, 
research work in 


Deaf, 


doin 4 


heen 


stitute for the St. 


in 
summer and expects to continue this after his 


return from abroad. Professor Meyer was re- 


from active duty, without from 


April 8, 1929, to April 8, 1930, as a punishment 


lieved pay, 


for his “failure to use his influence to suppress 


a questionnaire” which had been circulated ex- 


AND 
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clusive ly a students by 


none 


, 
] + 
aenes 


who thus hoped to obtain data on the 


social effi 


clency ol the sex code, as materi t 
a sociology course, “The Famiiy,” in the Ur 
versity of Missouri. The professor in char 
of that course was summarily dismissed. <A 
inve ition of the affair by a committee « 


Ame rican A 
18 expected to be made pub 1c 
Dr. THeopore Li STON SCHOLTz, 
Northwestern University, and Dr. Norman F\ 
| Juvenil R 


search, have been appou ted protessors ol! ed 


} 
sSoecCl 


ition of University 


IN‘ 


the California Bureau of 


ton, ol 


the University of Southern Califor 


Royat Bartey Farnum, formerly director 


ssachusetts School of Art, director of 


Massael usetts, h 


and 


have the 


School of Desig lr 


full services 


museum will now 


L. Earle Rowe, who has in the past divided 
time between the school and the museum. M1 


Rowe has returned after a year’s leave of 


sence, 


Max J. Herzrerc, head of 


partment of the Newark Central High Scho 


ha been appointed to fill the newly-creat 
position of director of English in the schools « 
the city. He will supervise the installation « 
new course in English, which will inelude s 
ot newspaper writing, al 1 will advise on t 
nical changes in other courses in grades fri 
the seventh to twelfth year. Mr. Herzberg 


vice-pre ident of the Nat 
ers Ol Ei elish i 


Eve ning Ve s. 


Tue Board of School ¢ 


City ol Baltimore has recently created a né 


division of special education to have charge ot! 
all special classes for mentally and physically 
handicapped children. As has already been re 
W. 


airector 


ported in ScnHoot anp Society, Dr. J. E. 
Wallin has 
Dr. Wallin for eight years has been professor 
of 


heen as first 


appointed 


clinieal psychology and director of the bu 


of special education and psycho-educa 


Miami 


the past year has conducted a mental hygiene 


tional elinie in University, and during 
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survey ol the publie schools of Ohio and a sur 


} 


‘ ‘ 


vey of provisions for all types of handicapped professor of social studies at the State Norma 


Professor Carl E. 


Wallace, for fourteen years 


children in the City of Baltimore. The recent College at Duluth, Minnesota, has been ap 


asse mbly ol Maryland has authorized the ( ity pointed dean ot 1 


Baltimore to submit a $1,500,000 bond issue Frep L. Gari 
mrt? 4 7 4 
to the vote of the people for the erection of a f 
ree ce ntral school ior physically and mental V } 


licapped children. Dr. Wallin, in coopera tural Experiment 


tion with a staff of assistants, will also offer 
courses of instruction in the Johns Hopkins 
University for speecial-class teachers schoo! - 

:' . : ’ specialist in short 
ntal-hygiene workers, and investigators of 


roblem children. of the U. S. De 


Proressor Wituarp A. Batiov, who for fective on Septem 
iny vears was principal of the State Normal Joanna C. ¢ 
School at Westchester, Pa., has been appointed the author of boo 
director of the adult education division at the 
Junior College of Connecticut in Bridgeport. department of tl 
ssor Ballou has been at the latter institu She succeeds Mar 


n tor a year as professor of mathematies. vear. 


DISCUSSION 
THE CHICAGO PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS: 


ONE noticed the rather striking fact on the on Roman Cathol 


The striking fac 


member of the faculty of the lowa State ( 


extensive research 


banking, has bee 


; +} 
hstruction, 


kK, Tor the la t tive years 


lege and also on the staff of the lowa Agricul 


; 
Station, where he has don 


in farm finance and country 
n appointed senior researe! 


term finance and intermediate 


eredit in the bureau ot agricuitural economics 


partm nt of Agriculture el 


ber 1] 


corp, a welfare orker and 
] , 
ks on socia welfare. his heen 


appointed director of the charity organization 


1¢ Ru se 1] sa 


y E. Richmond, who died last 


t of the inclusion of an article 


} + 
1c education pales nio il 


cover of the May 11, 1929, number, that the nificance when the character of the article is 


subject of Roman Catholic education was finally discovered. It is 


to be discussed in the pages of ScHOOL AND and maliciousness. 


Society and was to have the position of a lead 


ing article, with a double column heading and _ or intelligent inte 


leaded typography. The article was “The Re- upon a fourth rea 


ligious Curriculum of the Roman Catholie Ele Schools’: Robert E 
Schools’: Rober ; 


mentary School,” by Robert E. O’Brien, who- esticle tor 
e A article oO he dis 


ever he is; for, contrary to custom, no institu A } ] 


more ridiculous 
tional or professional connection is given. read in an educat 
° nd have 7 1 

1 SCHOOL AND SOCIETY is open to free discuss ind T have re ; 

{ ’ _ . onoranes inifest 

of educational problems. The editor is not respor — 

. , . , . : must have made |} 
sible for the opinions expressed, though no art "— . 


that was not sup} 
- this bit of writing 

accurate in the statement of facts and, under ord 
~—— ie Vol. XLI, No. 1 
nary circumstances, courteous in form. This con ; i, : , 


, attentio Please 


nication, from the dean of the graduate sch , 


Robert E. O’Brier 


of Marquette University, is printed as submitt 
portunity of readi: 


and corrected in proof because others have beer 
received that were written in the same tone. At 


east thirty-one subscriptions to SCHOOL AND So 


ee Fr eare than to y 
CIETY from Roman Catholic institutions have been ; ' 

f 1] Reon ? 1 pages. Ia 
eancelled since Mr. O’Brien’s article was printed. : 


One of the letters may be quoted: 


‘*In your issue of May 11, 1929, Vol. XXIX, The difficulty of 


+ or > , rT ) lems o] ng elig 
No. 750, you carried an article: ‘The Religious ‘©™S imvolving relig 
Curriculum of the Roman Catholic Elementary ‘8t very reason it 


Mt the eetentel aad i Catholie reader. No 


characterized by ignorance 


What there is in the article 


in the way of scientific method, verifiable fact 


rpretation is still a mystery, 


ding. One wonders just why 


t lanes | ‘ 
piece of writing I \ 
lon 9 ‘ { ‘ 
y t iny I'he 
1 by the writer of t 
m a I St k t 
bt ¢ ¢ 
in ‘An " J l 1u29 
pp. 227-28 to } 
in y Mr 
W \ ! t 
g thes 


** My dear Mr. Cattell, I do not care t 
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ScHOOL AND Society publishes an article on a 
ibjeet it has so uniformly neglected that vio- 


lates every principle of a reputed scientific 


journal, 
The article 


ey iden ee, an 


is presumably, and by internal 


“investigation” of Chicago paro 
chial schools in 1926-27 (why the delay in pub 
lieation?), which ineluded “interviews with 311 
superiors and teachers’’; “information about 214 
schools secured in some “every 


was way,” 


Roman Catholic elementary school building in 
Chicago” was at least examined for the number 
of pictures it contained, “126 other schools,” or 
Protestant 


27 schools in all, 


were studied for 
conversions, ete. These are statements made in 
the article. There is no statement of the nature 
of the investigation or scope given by the author 
himself, and the article is so obviously a mix 
ture of malice, ignorance and pseudo-disinter- 
estedness that one wonders why so competent a 
person as the editor of ScHOOL AND Society 
publishes such stuff. 

Some points showing the great ignorance of 
the writer: 


1) ‘*Confirmation makes the child a member of 


(2) The ‘‘Course of Study for Rel 


scribes that since confirmation permits the pupil 


igion’’ pre 
to assist in the administration of the sacraments, 
he should be 
prepared and how to assist in them. 


instructed in the manner in which 
they are 

The reference to the ‘‘holy wafer’’ is to a 
Catholie a desecration for the ‘‘ Holy Eucharist.’’ 
The author, with the air of statistical certi- 
tude, says that 112 pastors say that the aim of 
Catholic education is to have the child become a 
“good Christian as well as a good scholar,” 
and 311 superiors and teachers say it is defined 
But 


the author dogmatically asserts, without ap 


in “terms of ‘other worldly salvation.’ ” 


parent reference to his alleged statistical facts, 
that “the parochial schools exist primarily to 
provide instruction in religion to the end that 
the pupils may become loyal Catholies.” True 
enough, but one readily gets what the author 
wants him to infer the making of “loyal Catho- 
lies” to mean, and one can not help feeling the 
sense of condemnation contained in the phrase 
“other worldly.” And yet one may accept these 
statements of aim as the aims of Catholie edu- 


eation. The ultimate aim of Catholic education, 


AND SOCIETY vi 
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as indeed it must be of all Christian education, 
is “other worldly” because its Master and Lord 
Christ first the 
Kingdom of God and his justice, “and all these 
He came that 

And >O the 
Catholie church in the true spirit of the founder 
“What shall 


man to gain the whole world and los: 


Jesus commanded us to seek 


things shall be added unto you.” 


men might have everlasting life. 


puts first things first. it profit 


his owl 


soul, or what shall a man give in exchange { 


his soul.” 


The aim of Catholic education may be said 


to be to make loyal Catholics, when that 


phrase is understood to mean a good citizen, 


a good Christian, a lover of mankind, a lov 


of God, and one who makes his life here 


continuing service to the love of God by the 


love of neighbor. That is a good and loyal 
Catholic, his membe1 ship in the church is merely 
the means indicated by Christ to 


What the 


reader to understand is revealed 


achieve tl 
author mear 


redemption of man. 


and wants th 
by several things later in the article. One is 
the sentence, “every effort is made to develop 


Cathohe loyalties, even at the expense ol 


‘8 
Loe! 


ance,” and another is “the number of Protes 


tant conversions,” to which we shall return. 

If you want the aim of the Catholie parochial 
schools honestly stated, this from Father Joh 
son, of the Catholic University, will serve: 


We might say, then, that the aim of the Cathol 
elementary school is to provide the child 


ealeulate d to deve lo 


with thos 
experiences which are 


such knowledge, appreciation and habit as will 


yield a character equal to the contingencies of 
fundamental Christian living in American demo 


er 


tie society. 


Catholics believe that the Mass is the con 
tinuing sacrifice of Calvary, the central act ol 
worship of the church, and the source of many 
graces and aids to live a life approaching the 
“full and Christ.” What 
Mr. O’Brien says about the Mass is the most 


measure stature of 


nonsense. No “order” in Chicago, o1 
that it 


pupils, and “that it 


arrant 


elsewhere, believes imposes a heavy 


burden on teachers or 
serves no worthwhile ends,” nor do these orders 
control any schools, as the author states. 

The incident of the “young man who recently 
had confessed a brutal murder” is hardly con 
fact, if the man was not 


ceivable as young 
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feeble-minded or insane, and is certainly ma 
licious in its context. The incident has every 
aspect of being a pure fiction, particularly so 
far as the “vigorous superior” is concerned, and, 
in all human probability, so far as the young 
man is concerned. If the incident were true, 
it is so highly exeeptional that it could have 
no meaning—and perverse indeed we must re 
gard the human nature that makes any con 
nection between the holy sacrifice of the Mass 
and murder. 

After this incident two paragraphs follow ot 
mock sincerity and mock scientific disinterested 
ness. The purpose, it is clear to us, is to hide 
the malice of the foregoing example. If the 
Mass “impresses the children and develops a 
feeling of awe and reverence,” if “the record 
for both punctuality and regularity in schools 
having Mass was higher in all grades than in 
schools not holding this service,” what of it? Is 
this the comie relief for the tragedy of the pre 
ceding paragraph? 

One wonders to what lengths the ignorance of 
malice will go. “Priests [how many? where? } 
sometimes [N. B.] alleged [N.B.] that children 
from the publie schools, lacking this instruction, 
did not make proper confessions, tending to con- 
fess the other person’s sins rather than their 
own.” What that means is a mystery, for it is 
meaningless for one person to confess “the other 
person’s sins.” More nonsense, more ignorance, 
more malice? 

The gross misrepresentation and utter igno 
rance of the paper is shown, too, in what pur- 
ports to be a statement from the official course 
of study: 

“The ‘Course of Study for Religion’ pre 
scribes that since confirmation permits the 
pupil to assist in the administration of the 
sacraments, he should be instructed in the man- 
ner in which they are prepared and how to as 
sist in them.” 

There is no basis whatever in the Roman 
Catholie religion for such arrant nonsense. It 
needs no analysis because it is completely un- 


true. The sacramental system elsewhere fur- 
nishes difficulties for the author. 

The iteration of error, nonsense and malice 
becomes tiresome. So we turn only to one more, 
the inference of the number of Protestant chil- 
dren in the Catholic parochial schools. It would 


be an extraordinary phenomenon if there are 
627 Protestant children in any parochial school 
anywhere, and it would be an “aurora borealis” 
of a phenomenon if there were 136 conversions 
during any year. Certainly no such extraordi 
nary situation is general, and if it be true to 
any degree, it is a malicious use by the author 
of a highly exceptional incident to suggest 
a general condition. Thousands of Catholic 
schools in this country do not have a non 
Catholic child in them and record no conver 
sions. The presence of non-Catholic children 
in parochial schools is exceptional, and con 
versions, if any, most unusual 

And so we arrive at the extraordinary con 
clusion of the article: 

On the whole, the evidence [sic] would lead on 
to conclude that the parochial schools are effective 
agencies for developing loyalty to the church and 
for the winning of new converts among Protestant 


children enrolled as pupils. 


The guise of malice is so flimsy that any on 
informed about Catholicism must recognize the 
article for what it is. One feels sure, even, 
that no such person as “Robert E. O’Brien” 
exists with that name, or at least with what is 
suggested by that name. 

We ask, as a matter of simple justice, that 
the editor of ScHooL aNp Sociery tell us what 
he knows about Robert E. O’Brien, and what 
was the nature of the “investigation” upon 
which the article was based, and to tell us 
frankly if it be true, whether or no the article 
is not, what it seems, a tissue of lies inspired 
by malice. 

The request is the more reasonable because 
of the following fact. I wrote to the diocesan 
superintendent of schools of Chieago, Father 
Daniel Cunningham, while I was writing this 
article, to find out whether he knew of such a 
person as “Robert E. O’Brien” and whether 
there was any kind of an inquiry among the 
Catholie schools of Chieago. His reply is a 


confirmation of my suspicions. He says: 


I quite agree with you when you consider 8 
a most malicious piece of educational writing. I 
have made inquiries as to the identity of its sup 
posed author, Robert E. O’Brien, but no one 
seems to know anything about him. Where he gi 


his statistics is a mystery to me. 
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Our Sisters are instructed not to fill out any 
questionnaires without the approval of the School 
Board. Considering the absurdities contained in 
the first pages of his article, I doubt whether 
ever sent it a questionnaire. 


Epwarp A. FITZPATRICK 


SOURCES OF INFORMATION REGARD- 
ING ROMAN CATHOLIC SCHOOLS 
IN CHICAGO 
THIS article is to answer criticisms made by 
Dr. KE. A. Fitzpatrick against an article en- 
titled “The Religious Curriculum of the Roman 
Catholic Elementary School,” which appeared 
in the issue of ScHOOL AND Society for May 
eleventh. In tairness to both Catholie and 
Protestant readers the assertions made in the 
criticism should be answered in such a manner 
that the reader may verify references and thus 
judge for himself the correctness of the original 
article. To do this necessitates answering the 

criticisms singly. 

Several of my articles on the Roman Catholie 
parochial schools have been published in 1928 
and 1929 in other educational magazines besides 
SCHOOL AND Society. All these are based upon 
information obtained from the Roman Catholie 
elementary schools of Chicago during the school 
year 1926-7. The sources of my information 
were as follows: 

(1) Reports made by individual schools to 
the office of the Archdiocesan School Board. 


These were shown me, and at my request the 


office of the board furnished me copies of all 
these reports. These copies are still in my 
possession. I have always allowed free access 
to any one wishing to examine them. Should 
any one be sufficiently interested to look at these 
reports, I will gladly give the opportunity. 
The aceuracy of these copies can be ascertained 
by comparing them with the originals in the 
office of the Archdiocesan School Board, and, 
since this was done before I used them, I feel 
reasonably certain that no material errors will 
be found. 

(2) Publications of the Archdiocesan School 
Board which were sent me, free of charge, by 


the president of the board. For example, two 
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complete sets of the teacher’s manuals on the 
course of study, issued by the Archdiocesan 
School Board were sent to me. Much of the 
material in the articles published on the secular 
and religious curriculum of the Roman Catholic 
elementary schools was taken from these man- 
uals. These pamphlets I still hold and will 


rladly show them to any one who makes the 


year 1926-7. This likewise was furnished me 
by the Archdiocesan School Board oflice. 

(4) The list of approved text-books and sup- 
ementary reading. This was furnished by the 


board's oftice, and I still have it. 


(5) The fifth source f formation regard- 
ing the elementary parocl il schools was a care- 
ful survey of the entire system. Dr. Fitz- 
patrick is correct in assuming that I did not use 
a questionnaire. The reason is that I was ad 
vised against it by the Archdiocesan School 
Board office. My attention was ealled to a 
simple but important report which had been 
sent to all of the 214 schools. Three failed to 
send back the report, one claimed they did not 
have the information, and eight who did return 
it filled in the answers so carelessly that it was 
almost worthless. One of the office force said 
smilingly that if pastors and superiors were so 
indifferent about simple but necessary reports to 
the Archdiocesan School Board, they would in 
all probability absolutely refuse to answer an 
extensive questionnaire lor me, 

It was at the suggestion of the president of 
the board that I visited the schools. On these 
visits I asked certain stated questions regarding 
facts not revealed in the records and reports 
of the school board office. Besides, I recorded 
my personal observations. Some pastors and 
teachers were very gracious; others gave in 
formation grudgingly or said they did not have 
it. The rough notes of these observations and 
interviews are still in my possession, together 
with various publications and letters sent me 
by certain Catholic clergy. 

The above sources of information are, I trust, 
as reliable as could be obtained. They are ac- 
cessible at my home to any one desiring to see 
them, and I would welcome a thorough check. 
Dr. Fitzpatrick asks the reason for the delay 


in publishing the findings. Since there were 





ithe, 











fo: ttanate, 
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214 schools to visit, it took all of 1926-7 to 
complete the survey. The materials were then 
arranged, interpreted, and sent to various per- 
sons, such as the faculty of the School of Edu 
cation of Northwestern University, for criticism. 
The articles were then prepared and submitted 


for publication. This took time, hence the de- 


If Dr. Fitzpatrick is correct in describing 
the facts of the article as “ignorant and ma- 
licious,” then I must pass the blame to the 
records, reports, publications and statements ot 
the Archdiocesan School Board, pastors and 
teachers. He should know that I hold these 
in my possession. 

There is apparently no criticism of the aim 
of parochial education as stated by the pastors 

nd teachers, except that it is not the “honestly 
stated” aim of Father Johnson, of the Catholic 
Lniversity. This very difference shows that 
here is a significant variation between the aims 
ot Catholie elementary education as conceived 
by certain ecclesiastical officials and those aims 
expressed by pastors and teachers in charge of 
pupils. The author ean searcely be blamed for 
this difference; he did not make the facts; he 
mere ly recorded them. 

The second criticism of the aim as stated is 
that the author disregards the stated aims of 
the pastors and teachers, and declares that the 
ultimate aim appeared to be something dil 
ferent, namely, the development of Catholic 
loyalties. As an educator Dr. Fitzpatrick 
should know that there is sometimes a difference 
between aims stated in theory and aims fune- 
tioning in practice. This last was clearly stated 
to be the aim discovered in practice. The aims 
stated by Catholie educators differ from those 
expressed by pastors and teachers, and these, 
in turn, vary from the aims discovered function 
ing in the schools. It is worth while from the 
educational standpoint to know that practice 
differs sharply from theory in Catholie schools. 

The statement that teachers use every means 
“to develop Catholie loyalties, even at the ex- 
pense of tolerance,” is severely criticized by Dr. 
Fitzpatrick. The best answer to the charge of 
unfairness is to quote directly from “The Course 
of Study for Religion,’ the manual issued by 
the Archdiocesan School Board for the guidance 


of teachers of religion in the elementary schools. 
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Examples are found on pages 18 and 19 of this 


manual. 


By history she [The Roman Catholic Church] 
can show her connection with the Apostles and their 
teaching. No other church can go back to the 

} 


1 


Apostles, ¢.g., Lutheranism can not g ack further 
than Martin Luther, the fallen away priest. The 
English Protestant Church can go back only to 
Henry VIII, who had six wives 

Instill in the minds of the children a feeling of 
le that they belong to the old Church that was 


prid 
established by Christ and the Apostles. Let t) 

know that most of the Protestant churches were 
founded by disgruntled and fallen-away Catholics 
who could not live up to the teachings of the 


Church, 


Speaking of Protestants the manual declares, 
“Very few of them live up to the teaching of 
their Church.” 

My article did not criticize the legitimacy of 
this type of instruction. On the contrary, 
method and material appear admirably adapted 
to develop “Catholic loyalties,” but they can 
scarcely be said to develop broad-mindedness or 
tolerance, at least not in the sense that most 
Protestants understand those words. 

Connected with the discussion of Catholic 
loyalty as an aim of elementary parochial edu 
eation is the statement made by Dr. Fitzpatrick 
that “It would be an extraordinary phenomenon 
if there were 627 Protestant children in any 
parochial school anyvwhe re and it would be an 
‘aurora borealis’ of a phenomenon if there 
were 136 conversions during any year.” The 
facts, exactly as stated, were taken from the 
report of the superior of St. Elizabeth’s school, 
located at 4052 Wabash Ave., Chicago, lllinois. 
The Archdiocese apparently does not try to con 
ceal the large number of conversions among 
Protestants in the school, but on the contrary, 
appears proud of its work, and on May 5, 1929, 
published in the Chicago Tribune an extensive 
article containing figures more “phenomenal”’ 
than mine, accompanied by photographs of the 
large confirmation class. The work of this 
school is truly remarkable, and it would be 
profitable for Dr. Fitzpatrick to become ae 
quainted with it. When he examin the 
records of this school, I feel cert 
will gladly retract his aspersions on the a 


curacy of my figures. He or any one may ex 
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amine the reeords regarding Protestant enrol 


ment and conversions now in my possession. 


The criticism is made that what is said in 
the article about the mass is “arrant nonsense.” 
The cause of this sharp assertion is the state- 


ment that only 85 out of the 214 elementary 


have before school. 


tact 


schools in Chicago mass 
This is 


from the 


verified 


School 


and can be 
A rehdiocesan 


where 


a question of 
records of the 
was 
feel 


worth-while 


Board. Some superiors no mass 
held stated that their communities did not 
that mass before school served any 
pedagogical ends. Further information can be 
obtained from my notes where the schools are 
listed and the individual’s remarks catalogued. 
However, the best verification that there is op 
position to mass before school is the fact that 
only 85 out of 214 schools held this service. 


The took 


many interesting forms. One of these I quoted, 


opposition to mass before school 
namely, the vigorous superior who told the in- 
cident of the young man from the parish, who 
This, Dr. Fitz 
patrick characterized as “pure fiction.” It is 
not. Should he 


the name of the young man is Croakin, and the 


had committed a brutal murder. 


desire to investigate further, 
school was the Immaculate Conception, located 
at 1431 North Park Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
It is unjustifiable to assert that I attempted to 
make a connection between attendance at mass 
murder. The deduction drawn by the 
that the 


school was questionable because this young man 


and the 


superior was value of mass before 


had attended mass before school regularly, and 
This 


his atrocious act; 


had continued to attend after graduation. 
attendance did not prevent 
hence she said mass before school was a “waste 
The deduction 


It explained one of the reasons why she had 


of time.” was hers, not mine. 
no mass before school. 

Dr. Fitzpatrick’s criticism, however, is valu- 
able because it sheds light on the wide variation 
of practice and opinion within the Catholic 
school system. <A large degree of local auton- 
omy almost makes the schools independent units 
and certainly hinders standardization. Schools 
that he knows probably differ from those of 
Chicago. Even the efforts of the Archdiocesan 
School Board to standardize text-books in Chi- 
eago have been hindered and nullified by open 
and tacit opposition of pastors and superiors. 
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in the act 
that 


in the article that 
be taken 


dren did not confess the other person’s sins 


The statement 


of confession care had to chil 


rather than their own is characterized by Dr. 
Fitzpatrick as “more nonsense, more ignorance, 
more malice.” Now it just happens that this 
remark of mine was taken from the “Course of 
Study for Religion,” page 22. Here teacher 
training children in the technic of confession ar 
instructed to emphasize that: “The sins must bi 
If this 


t} 


not those of our neighbor.” 


School 


our sins, 
“malice,” the Archdiocesan Soard 
published this should be blamed, not I. 
I am a Protestant, and as such can searce 
be expected to be wholly familiar with 
minutiae of Catholie doctrine or verbiage, b 
it is scarcely fair to blame me when I quot: 
the exact words in the same context as used 
the manuals approved, edited and published by 
the Archdiocesan School Board of Chicag 
The same answer must be made to my alleged 
error in stating that pupils preparing for con 
firmation are trained to assist in the preparatior 
for the administration of the sacraments. “The 
Course of Study for Religion” on page 6 i 
structs teachers how to do this for the reasons 
assigned. 
this 
and leveled 


I can not answer Dr. Fitzpatrick 


Personally, I believe answers 


questions eriticisms against my 
article. 
the same manner in which he attacked me, 
I am not so skilled as he in using invective. 
appears that nothing touching on religion, n 
difference how fairly or impartially done, ca 
The suspicion and dis 


Protestant 


escape biting criticism. 
like with 
regard parochial education is probably caused 
by the 
parochial schools to the same type of investiga 


which so many educators 


refusal of church leaders to open the 
tion that the public schools submit to cheerfully 

On the whole there is no reason that I can se¢ 
for this After a 


survey of the Catholie schools of Chicago, I ean 


attitude of secrecy. careful 


honestly say that many of them are excellent 


schools. Their strongest feature appears to be 


the teachers; the weak points their lack of 
standardization and poor equipment. 

Vitriolie criticisms of every attempt to ope! 
parochial education to the light of day will 
make educators chary of this subject. It can 


not but breed an antagonism that will result in 














pen 
will 
ean 
t in 
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isolation for the parochial school. This will 
effectually prevent the cooperation which should 
@XISL. 

Here in the United States are two great school 
systems existing side by side. For the sake of 
the pupils interchanging, if for no other reason, 
they should understand each other. In the ele 
mentary parochial schools of Chicago in 1926-27 


the enrolment of the eighth grade was only 49 


‘ 


per cent, ol the enrolment of the first grade. 
The welfare cf the 51 per cent. of the children 
who eliminate from the parochial to the public 
school demands closer cooperation between the 
two systems. This can not be attained by sus 
picion, selfish isolation and choleric attacks on 
any one who tries to foster a better under 
standing. 


Rosert E. O'Brien 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


AN ANALYSIS OF THE CAUSES OF ST. 
LOUIS SCHOOL ACCIDENTS 


Section I of regulation III of the depart 


+ 


ment of instruction of the St. Louis public 
chools provides that “Principals shall report 
immediately in writing to the Superintendent 
of Instruction any accident that happens on the 
school premises or any unusual occurrence which 
may justify such report.” In order to carry 
out that portion of this regulation relating to 
accidents, a special form showing in detail the 
‘auses, nature, diagnosis and treatment of in 
uries has been prepared. These forms, accord 
ing to the regulation, are sent to the office of 
the superintendent where they are filed with the 
department of hygiene. 

As a part of a program to reduce the number 
of accidents to children, it was essential first of 
all to get together data on the number, place 
and character of these accidents. In the col 
lection of this material, it seemed best to divide 
the accidents into two groups, namely, traffic 
accidents occurring within the city 'imits, and, 
second, those occurring on or adjacent to the 
school premises exclusive of the traffic acci 
dents. The first part of this study included 
children between the ages of five and sixteen, 
divided into two groups, i.e., injuries and fatali- 
ties, the results of which have already been 
reported in another study.1. The second part of 
this compilation of factual material consisted 
of an analysis with reference only to number 
and cause of the accidents reported by the prin 
cipals or medical officers for the six-month 
period September 1, 1925, to March 1, 1926. 


'T. C. Holy, ‘‘An Analysis of St. Louis Traffic 
Accidents,’’ A. S. B. J., 75: 66, 68, 70, November, 


Lovis PuBLIc ScHOOL ACCcIDI CLASSIPFIEI 
AS TO CAUSES FOR THE PERIOD SEPTEMBI 
1, 1925, TO Marcu 1, 192 


I. Falls (These do not include 


those injured n Nay r 
d pias 


athletic contests) : 


1. On stairways of buildings 22 
2. On floors of buildings (this 
includes those hurt by 
falling against desks, 
ete.) 58 
3. On playgrounds 58 
4. In openways about build 
ings 2 
5. Falls other than those re 
sulting from being struck 
by automobiles 35 
Total 205 
II. Athletic practices, organized 
games and contests: 
1. In school buildings 40 
2. On athletic fields or play 
grounds SU 
Total 120 
IIT. Cuts: 
l. By glass 
a. On playground 4 
b. In doors of buildings 15 
2. By other sharp instruments dD 
Total 54 
IV. Wrestling, scuffling and fight 
ing 38 
V. Handling apparatus or machin 
ery in building sa 
VI. Struck by ball or bat ~ 
VII. Bit by dog 6 
VIII. Bit by boy ] 
IX. Miscellaneous 26 
Grand total 492 











After studying carefully the causes of the 492 


accidents reported tor the above period, was 


found that approximately Yo per cent, ol them 


could be classified under eight main headings, 


three of which divided into subheads. 


were 


than extend the list of headings further 


he remaining 5 per vrouped under 


“Miscellaneous.”’ These headings together with 


their respective subheadings and the number 
Cla ied under each are shown 1n the table. 
erved from this table that 205, 


It will be ob 


or approximately 10 pel cent. of the total num- 


ber, come under the elassification of “Falls,” 
which inelude injuries resulting from falls 
within the buildings, on the playgrounds and 
on the streets and alleys, exclusive of those 
classified as traffic accidents. Of this group, 


588, or 43 per cent., were injuries resulting 


playgrounds, while 58 of the 


205 were falls on the floors of the buildings 


other than on the stairways. 


The next largest group results from athletic 


activities and is divided into two subheads, in 


school buildings and on the athletic field or 


playground. Of the 120 in this classification, 
40 occurred in the buildings and the remaining 
SU on the The 


} 


latter subdivision differs from this group given 


athletic field or playground. 


under “Falls on playground” in that only those 
are included in this group who were injured 
while participating in some athletic game or 
contest, 

It was somewhat surprising to find that 54, 
or more than 25 per cent., were injured by 
cuts of various kinds. “Cuts in doors of build 


ings” are due almost 


entirely to children push- 


ing against the glass in the doors with sufficient 


force to break it. This ean be corrected by the 
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: ’ ' 
use of non-breakable glass. 


Other sharp in 
struments” here include cuts from pocket knives 
and small shop tools. 

It was first planned to divide the “Wrestling 


scufiling and fighting” group into two sub 
groups, one including wrestling and scufiling 
Due, however, to the 


just 
classified together 


and the other fighting. 


difficulty of determining when a scufi 


becomes a fight all were 


The 


machinery in 


group entitled “Handling apparatus or 
) 


building’ ineluded 32 eases 


W hen one considers the vossibilities ort injuri 
I 


when from 8,000 to 10,000 boys are working 


in shops equipped with an unusually lar 
variety of equipment, this number is surp1 
ingly low due to the extreme caution exercised 
by all shop teachers. In the case 
equipment, such as band 


saws, planers, and so forth, students ei 


dangerous pieces of 
not permitted to operate them at all or on 
under the direct supervision ol the teacher. 
Benjamin Franklin once replied in response 
to the question, “What is news?” that if a dog 
news, but if a 
Accord I 


the one pupil bit by a boy, 


bit a man, that would not be 


man bit a dog that would be news. 


table, would constitute an iter 
ol news. 

The purpose of this analysis as indicated at 
the outset 


prevention. 


was to provide a basis for accident 
For example, the plain plate 
in the entrance and exit doors has been replace 
by the non breakable kind, and more emp! a 
is being placed on the playground, where more 
than 60 per cent. of the 492 aecidents reported 
in the six-month period occurred. 
T. C. Howry 


On1o STATE UNIVERSITY 


QUOTATIONS 


THE SCHOOL-LEAVING AGE 
any, 


Few 


branches of our public life and so many individ- 


subjects, if concern so many 


uals as that of the age at which education ceases 
to be compulsory. The government, therefore, 
has been wise to appoint a committee “to ex- 
amine and sift” the proposals which are in the 
air before announcing a policy. This decision 


has caused some disappointment among the 


more eager educationists, who reeall the hope S 
expressed before and during the election bj 
more than one minister. Yet no one who has 
examined the position at all closely could have 
imagined that so far-reaching a change in our 


As Mr 


Thomas says: “We are going to do some think- 


social life could be effected in a night. 
ing on the subject,” and it will be well if the 


public will join in the process. As matters 
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stand, all parties are committed in principle to 
an alteration in the present practice. That the 
subject did not find a place in the king’s speech 
is thus easily explained, especially when it is 
understood that legislation is not necessary if 
the school age is to be fixed at fifteen. At pres- 
ent children leave school at the end of the term 
in which their fourteenth birthday occurs; but 
provision is made in the Act of 1921 to allow 
any loeal authority, with the consent of the 
Board of Edueation, to add twelve months to 
the compulsory period. In two or three cases, 
notably at Plymouth, this has been done, and it 
would be within the competence of the board to 
iake the practice universal. Our whole sys 
tem, however, is based on the practical auton- 
omy of the local authorities, and at present 
only a minority would welcome an immediate 
change under the present financial conditions. 
This is not to say that the change can not be 
made in the near future, because the more 
widely the higher age is enforced the easier will 
it be for the backward authorities to come into 
line. It will be recalled that the alternative sys- 
tem of day continuation schools proposed in the 
Act of 1918 collapsed because a patchwork SVs 
tem proved unpopular and unworkable. It is 
ist because a change in the school age is gen- 
erally felt to be desirable in the national inter- 
est that a second failure ought not to be risked. 

Fortunately the subject has been examined so 
exhaustively by departments and committees in 
the last few years that there is little dispute 
about the facts and figures. A cireular issued 
by the board in January last year estimates 
that, if the school age is increased to fifteen, by 
1934 some 600,000 more children will be at 
school throughout the country. Perhaps 50,000 
of these will be in the new secondary schools, 
and not all of the remainder would have gone 
direct into industry. But it is evident that the 
change would make a substantial contribution 
to the settlement of the unemployment problem. 
Six months later local authorities were urged to 
make preparations for a four-year course for 
all not later than 1933, the course to begin at 
the age of eleven. This is what is known as the 
Hadow seheme; but, if it is not to be put into 
force for another four years, it will not have 
much bearing on the unemployment policy of 


the present government. It seems probable, 
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therefore, that the committee now sitting will 
make every effort to use the aecelerator. After 
all the hopes that have been raised a Fabian 
policy would be fatal. But there are many dif 
ficulties to surmount, both educational and 
financial. The former are the less serious. All 
the keener authorities are well forward with 
their plans. The additional teachers can be ob- 
tained, and if during a transitional period the 
reduction in the size of classes has to be partly 
suspended, this would not outweigh other ad 
vantages. All teachers who are worth their salt 
are anxious to get to work on the new model 
and to end the pe riod of une rtainty. 

Financial difliculties are of two kind In the 
first place it costs more to educate ten childre: 
than nine, and none of the current estimates ot 
the additional cost is ge nerally aceepted. How- 
ever the cost has not prevented any of the three 
parties from accepting the policy, and it must 
be borne in mind that the additional cost is 
gross, not net. In other words we have to de 
duct from it what we gain in the lessened cost 
of unemployment, and to take into account the 
better value the nation gets from a better edu 
eated citizen. It may be accepted, then, that the 
educational cost is not likely to prevent the 
change from being made. A far more serious 
obstacle is the demand for maintenance grant 
Do those for whom the government claims spe 
cially to speak want their children to remain at 
school until the age of fifteen? Probably nearl 
all would say yes; but a large number would 
add a proviso that the wages thus lost to tl 
family budget should be made up in whole or in 
part by a grant. In other words, they are will 
ing that their children should get a better edu 
cation, and thus become potentially better ear 
ers, but they are unwilling to contribute to th 
cost, except indirectly through rates and tax: 
It is probably the realization of this attituds 
that is causing the government to hesitate, and 
this is certainly one of the difficulties with which 
Mr. Thomas declares the problem to be bristling 
No responsible statesman will fail to realize that 
free education for all is one thing, subsidized 
education for all is quite another. We have in 
this country a most elaborate system of scholar 
ships and free places in schools, with almost 
endless ramifications designed to open careers to 


talents. But a scheme of maintenance grants 
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for all is entirely different in principle. Once 
it was conceded in one case, there would inevi- 
tably be claims from other quarters, and we 
might have taken the first step downwards on a 
very slippery slope. At the same time facts 
must be faced. The present ministry will not be 
anxious to place on the shoulders of its sup- 


porters what might be a real, though temporary, 
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burden. The committee will no doubt consider 
the alternative method—that is, an extension of 
the tree-place system, and a selective system ol 
grants in cases ol special hardship or special 
merit. This would be a normal development ot 
a well-tried system. The other course might 
form a dangerous precedent.— The Londor 


Times. 


REPORTS 


DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE 
AND DIVISION OF ADMINIS- 
TRATIVE SERVICE 


Tue Department of Superintendence has en- 
joyed another year of gratifying usefulness. 
Organized in 1870 as one of the four original 
departments of the National Education Associa- 
tion, it is soon to celebrate the sixtieth anniver- 
sary of its founding. For more than half a 
century the annual gatherings of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence have furnished a 
clearing-house for the best educational thought 
in America. The high standard of excellence of 
the winter meetings was maintained at Cleve- 
land last February, when the department had 
as its convention theme “How Can the Public 
Schools Better Serve Democracy, Increasingly 
Produce a Higher Type of Citizen?” 

The department’s most important profes- 
sional undertaking in reeent years has been its 
series of yearbooks. The commission on the 
articulation of the units of American education 
has done an outstanding piece of work since 
1926, when it began to study the difficult prob- 
lems of articulation. The commission early de- 
cided to publish its report in two yearbooks, the 
first of which was submitted at the Cleveland 
convention. The second will be ready in 1931. 
The commission on supervision which is pre- 
paring the 1930 yearbook has its task well under 
way. This commission has secured the coopera- 
tion of the best minds in its field and indications 
point to a volume of unusual practical worth. 

In 1922 the Department of Superintendence 
was placed on a self-supporting basis with an 
executive secretary of its own to care for the 
inereased work. It is out of debt. The financial 
statement for the year ended December 31, 
1928, showed an income of $42,463.32 and ex- 


penditures of $38,605.61. The eash balane 
January 1, 1929, was $13,232.39. The principal 
source of revenue is from the annual member- 
ship dues of five dollars. The enrolment for 
the past year was 3,684. In 1922 only 1,263 
members paid dues. 

The educational research service was author- 
ized in 1923 by vote of the Department of Su 
perintendence. It is conducted in affiliation 
with the research division of the National Edu 
cation Association. Located in the nation’s 
capital, it draws upon the resources not only of 
the National Education Association but also of 
the departments and libraries of the federal 
government. Over two hundred fifty school sys- 
tems are subscribers to the educational research 
service, which costs each subscriber $25 a year. 
All income from subscriptions is used in pro 
moting the work. 

The department of elementary school prin 
cipals was created by the representative assem 
bly at the Des Moines convention in 1921. At 
present it enrolls 4,555 members. Since its or- 
ganization the department of elementary schoo! 
principals has sought to elevate the scholarship 
and administrative efficiency of elementary 
school principals. The elementary school prin 
cipalship has passed through several stages of 
development. From the small school in whic! 
clerical and administrative duties were inciden- 
tal to regular classroom instruction, the office 
has developed in many schools until it now de- 
mands a technically trained executive of the 
highest order. Eight yearbooks have been is- 
sued by the department of elementary school 
principals. It publishes a quarterly bulletin. 
The yearbooks and bulletins have provided im- 
portant contributions to the program for pro- 
fessional improvement of elementary school 


principals. 


a adhae 
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The division of administrative service was 
officially made a part of the National Education 
Association headquarters organization in 1923. 
Through this division contact is made with all 
departments and organizations which are con- 
cerned with school administration or supervi- 
sion. It provides part of the machinery by 
which superintendents, principals, supervisors 
and other school officers may better work to- 
gether in solving educational problems of na- 
tional interest. Our national life grows more 
complex year by year. As new interests de- 
velop they are likely to find their way into the 


schools. Those responsible for administering a 
new school activity soon band themselves to- 
gether into a national organization with an ap- 
propriate name and a list of officers and mem 
bers. The birth of every organization of this 
sort is marked by the addition of a new section 
to the files of the division of administrative 
service. This is another way of saying that the 
school executives of America are keenly alert to 
the demands of the times and that the National 
Education Association earnestly seeks to serve 


tf ‘ . 
them. SuHEerwoop D. SHANKLAND, 


Executive Secre tary 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


EFFECT OF THE IQ ON THE GRADES 
OF ONE THOUSAND STUDENTS 
OF FOREIGN LANGUAGES 

Do boys require more intelligence than girls 
to learn a foreign language? Is there a sex 
difference in foreign language interest? Do 
students of superior intelligence generally 
achieve the highest grades in Spanish? 


TABLE I 
IQ ACHIEVEMENT NORMS IN SPANISH FOR TOTALS 
oF BotH SEXES 
M.G.P.= Mean Grade-Point Average 





Numbe 

Per cent 
er ¢ 

M.G.P. 








4 92 8.00 3 53 4.333 
80-— 89 25 5.73 5.96 34 5.95 6.705 
90- 99 77 17.66 5.766 127 £22.24 6.559 
100-109.. 126 28.89 6404 170 29.77 7.382 
110-119.. 117 26.84 7.008 138 24.17 8.057 
120-129 62 14.23 8451 79 13.84 9.455 
130-139 24 5.50 7.375 16 2.80 9.812 
140-149 1 23 5.00 4 70 9.75 
Totals 436 100.00 6.784 571 100.00 7.642 


70— 79 





The answers to these questions, and to several 
others of equally pertinent interest, are con- 
tained in the following study of the mean grade- 
point averages earned by 1,007 pupils of vary- 


ing degrees of intelligence,’ distributed through 
eight semesters of Spanish in eighteen junior 
and senior high schools of San Diego and Los 
Angeles. The assumption underlying the inves 
tigation is that if mental ability plays a role at 
all significant in determining pupil achievement 
in the foreign languages, this circumstance 
should manifest itself through a perceptible 
increase in either the quantity or the quality of 
performance corresponding to each successive 
increment of IQ. Table I summarizes the dis- 
tributions for the totals of each sex, while 
Chart I shows graphically the trends revealed 











Intelligence Quotients 
QO. Achievement Norms 
Girly — 
Bow -- 
Chart I 


by the tabulation. In evaluating the findings, 
it should be remembered that the means are in 
every case the exact arithmetic averages, com 
puted by dividing the sum of each pupil’s end 

1 Intelligence quotients as obtained from the 
‘*Terman Group Test Mental Ability.’’ World 


Book Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York, 1927. 
Forms A and B. 
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semester marks in Spanish by the number of 
terms (not exceeding three) in which he studied 
the language.? 

The data of the study show, with a few excep- 
tions at the extremes, a very consistent rise in 


achievement for substantial in 


average every 
crease in intelligence. The -high average per- 
formance of the boys in the 70-79 elass is 
readily explained by the presence in this group 
of two native Spanish-speaking pupils. If the 
scholastic averages of these students were de- 
leted, the mean for the group would be 5.00. 


The 


in the 


abrupt drop in masculine achievement 
140-150 class may be disregarded inas- 
much as it is registered by a single and, in all 
probability, More diffi- 


cult to explain is the slightly poorer average 


a very atypical case. 


attained by both boys and girls in the 90-99 
group as compared with pupils of a lower level 
of intelligence. The explanation probably lies 
rather in the superior work of the latter than 
in the inferior achievement of the former. The 
students in the 80-89 class have apparently 


t a continuous struggle 


developed, as a result of 
for self-preservation, not only in Spanish, but 
studies, a compensatory 


in all the academic 


supremacy in habits of attention, application 
and persistence, which, coupled with a possible 
superiority of interest in Spanish, enables them 
to equal, and even to excel, the pupils of slightly 
higher ability. 

The perceptible decrease in the average of 
achievement of the boys at the 130-139 level 
indicates a seeming lack of application in the 
whole. The students in this elass 
the work so simple that they 


i 


group as a 
evidently find 

neglect to exercise the effort necessary to achieve 
mastery, until eventually the weak foundation 
which they lay in the course of each semester 
becomes a formidable handicap to successful 
achievement. At the same time it is possible 
that the work, being adapted to pupils of a 


level of boresome 


lower intelligence, becomes 


to the boys in this class, with the result that 
lack ot 
arship. 

With the exceptions just noted, the graph 
registers for both sexes a remarkably consistent 


interest induces only mediocre schol- 


2For the purposes of statistical treatment all 
grades were translated into point score equivalents 
on the basis of their standard deviation distances 
on the linear scale of the normal frequency curve. 
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The eurve for the boys prac- 


parallels that for the 


upward trend. 
tically girls in the five 
central classifications of ability. The perform 
ance of the boys, however, is conspicuously in 
ferior at every stage beyond the first—a fact 
pointing to lack of interest or application in 
language work among the male students. I 
general, the boys require an intelligence quotient 
approximately ten points higher than that 
needed by the girls to achieve the same grad 


averages in Spanish. 


These observations tend to substantiate t] 
following econelusions: 
(1) That intelligence has a significant influ 


ence upon pupil achievement in Spanish 
measured by teachers’ grades.* 

(2) That only pupils of superior habits of 
application ordinarily survive in the lower levels 
of mental ability. 

(3) That the foundation gradually aequir 
itself increasingly becomes 


in the subject 


significant a factor as intelligence in condition 
ing achievement. 

(4) That the boys as a group achieve less 
terms of mental ability than the girls—a cond 
tion pointing to inferior habits of study az 
application, such as might readily be induc 
by a sex difference in language interest, or by 
a lack of appeal of Spanish courses to m: 
line taste. 


(5) That the normal trend of 


mental influ 
ence upon foreign language achievement is ofte1 
lost amid irregularities in the classification 
pupils, and is frequently affected by individu 
differences in preparation received, native com 
mand of Spanish, habits of application, ec 
lateral interests and similar factors. 

(6) That boys in general require 10 per cent 
more intelligence than girls to achieve on tl 
same level in Spanish. 

WaLTER VINCENT KAULFERS 

STATE TEACHERS’ COLLEGE, 

San DreGo, CALIFORNIA 
substantiated by 
ibular 


3’ The same conclusions are 
recent study of mental age norms for voc 
comprehension and silent reading ability in Spani 
as measured by standard test scores upon t! 
Contreras-Broom-Kaulfers ‘‘A Test of Spanis 
Voecabulary’’ and ‘‘A Silent Reading Test 
Spanish’’ (Public School Publishing Company, 
Bloomington, L[llinois, 1927; Forms A, B and C 
See Walter Kaulfers ‘‘ Prognostic Value of the IQ 
in Spanish.’’ Stanford University thesis, 1928, 
243 pages, Chapter V, pp. 85-94. 
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EDUCATIONAL REVIEW 


Edited by WILLIAM McANDREW 


BOOKS AND MATTERS OF MOMENT 


For some years our book reviews were fur- 
nished by a lovely company of Chicago teachers 
calling themselves Hoi Bibliologoi, who gathered 
once a month in Professor John Rose’s high-up 
apartment overlooking Lake Michigan and gave 
severally their comments on educational books 
which each had decided to be especially fine. 
They were like the Duke’s companions in the 
Forest of Arden; they found good in every 
thing. No author ever had an unkind word 
from them. Month after month they gave me 
copy headed “Best Books,” “Books that Beam,” 
“Welcome Works” or “Reading that Rouses.” 

The Roses have stored their furniture and 
gone to the Azores. The Bibliologists have 
organized some score of swarms, new reading 
clubs, and are sending no copy. Somebody 
whose name I never speak snipped the cords 
that bound me to Chicago. Hence these tears. 
The consignment of fresh works sent to the 
Bibliologoi were readdressed and forwarded 
overseas for me to pay expressage on. More 
tears. They caught me, here in an Italian town, 
whither a good American with a car and only 
one wife, who therefore had two empty seats, 
brought me and my bride of forty years ago. 
The place has two names: Botzen and Bolzano. 
You might eall it Snuggletown, so cosily does 
it euddle between two rivers in a plain rimmed 
by purple peaks with ermine snow upon their 
shoulders. We have, at a shamefully low rent, 
lodgings high above the roofs and spires. A 
platform with a faney wooden roof extends 
from our window to the edge of the hill. You 
could roll a mile before you fell upon the level. 
Here, where only high thoughts would fit, I 
have attempted to glue my eyes to the pages 
of some forty-eight new books on the mother 
art of all arts—teaching. I must give you in 
the spirit of the dear departed Bibliologissimi 
the best of the far-traveled library. I can not 
think of anything so fine to say as that I wish 
you were here—here where the farms, like a 
giant’s parehesi board in green and gold, lie 
on the slopes, where the air is sweet with the 


breath of flowers and the melody of birds, where 
the most gentle and honest and lovely people 
to be found in the world outside of Ypsilanti, 
Michigan, are all around and where the grandeur 
of stupendous heights is softened by mantles 
of green falling in classic folds miles long and 
mountains high. But this is a book review and 
not an attempt at landscape painting. Let’s 
to work. 


A thorough overhauling of a_ perplexing 
problem: Roberts and Draper. Alexander 
Roberts and Edgar Draper' portray the public 
school with a power and dignity that is notable. 
Both men are Pacific Coast teachers. Each has 
an expansive and vigorous conception of school 
service. You feel the western enthusiasm in 
their descriptions of how work should be done. 
Their virile ideal of school service will give you 
a new satisfaction with your position. “We 
are sure,” they say, “that there is an American 
concept of democracy; the high school is a very 
important part of it, because it is the accepted 
instrument to prepare youth for civie life. The 
extra-curricular activities are the best means 
the high school has for reaching this objective.” 
In my amateur opinion these things are true. 
If they had been written when I began teaching 
in high school the most of us would have said 
that Messrs. Roberts and Draper belonged in 
a madhouse. We have gone through a curious 
phase. My high school was sure that its main 
business was to exercise the mind. Latin, 
Greek, ancient history and classical geography, 
algebra, geometry, Steele’s fourteen weeks in 
various sciences, English composition, were held 
to be the best available things for mental disci 
pline, because the faculty of the nearest uni 
versity had said so. See how strenuously we 
have held on to the old program because it was 
old and because it had authority. See how one 
lively thing after another has hovered around 
the high school, while permitted but not re 


1 Roberts and Draper, ‘‘Extraclass and Intra- 
mural Activities in High Schools.’’ D. C. Heath 
and Co., New York. 529 pp. $2.40. 
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seriously, and now these two really 


Roberts, president of the 


garded 
eminent schoolmen 
California Teachers College in San Francisco; 
Draper, a teacher of education in the State Uni- 
versity of Washington—print at the beginning 
of their book that these things are the foremost 
means in the school by which it may realize its 
That isn’t all. Lotus Coffman, a distin- 


guished president of a great university, endorses 


duty. 


a book built on so astounding a thesis, and the 
Heaths put their t. & 
have to pinch myself to be sure that I am 


money into printing 


awake. Every educational convention I attend 


promulgates the same surprising doctrine. 
Every general book on high-school management 
that 


same proposal. 


has been reviewed here emphasizes the 
What was fringe is discovered 
to be as valuable as the cloth. The stones that 
the builders have become the 
The 


works has become gasoline, the most profitable 


were rejected of 


heads of the corners. waste of the oil- 


I am not mixing meta 
Now, to get 


of all the products. 
phors. I am multiplying them. 
back to the train of Draper’s and Roberts’ 
thoughts, what they have done is to start with 
a convincing and persuasive review of the high 
school, the expensive, elaborate institution that 
we Americans have built in larger proportions 
than any other people, ancient or modern, ever 
dreamed of. Why is the high school? Because 
it is the incarnation of the fundamental Amer- 
ican philosophy: life, liberty, happiness, union, 
general welfare, civic, social, political progress 
The found- 


ers of our nation, say our team of writers, saw 


of the whole self-governing people. 


two necessities whose realization would keep the 
republic going; respect for law—that means 
observing the community’s official declaration 
of what is necessary for its maintenance; and 
willing participation in group responsibilities— 
this means taking part, not sitting by with 
folded hands or being too busy with other 
things. We must teach respect for law. We 
must let the boys know why these statutes are, 
how we have come to them. Youth must learn 
our condition as it exists, but that is not enough. 
We must teach them, not that everything here 
is the best in the world and good enough. We 
must teach the more perfect democracy, an 
ideal that will inspire the high-school boys and 
girls to the duty of making better the society 
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in which they live. We must get md of the 
fallacy that we live under a democratic type of 
representative We must 
that they and we are the government and re 
sponsible. We must be ready and willing to 
make the sacrifice to hold office or to participate 
actively in electing those who will efficiently 
No intelligent citizen will main 


government. teach 


represent us. 
tain that we are more than partially successful 
in governing ourselves. Democracy is in the 
experimental stage. It won’t succeed with us 


while less than a third of those obligated to 


vote perform this simplest of duties. America 
is not awake to the wonderful opportunity the 
high school has to advance citizenship to the 
point to which the clear philosophy of it has 
already come. 

Now, I call that a sound and vigorous ¢al] to 
the dear teachers of algebra, Latin or genera! 
science to ask themselves what they are doing 
to justify the tax that every childless laborer 
in this commonwealth must contribute to their 
wages. It seems to me that the Roberts-Draper 
combination helps us to get an adequate answer 
What do these writers do? They take up each 
of the extra-curriculars which are found any 


weigh its civie potentiality. Of 
student 


its utter indispensability 


where and 


course they tackle government first 
Their exposition of 
to the performance of high-school service is 
masterly. Their aids to putting this featur 
into workable shape anywhere are marked b) 
sound argument and wide knowledge of what 
is being done. Then comes a highly valuabl 
chapter on the assembly. Come away from that 
old adulatory gathering to hear the principal 
read the Bible and preach. Do both occasion 
ally. But the foreed attention to your presence 
and words is awfully bad for you. It isn’t 
It is autocracy. The king can do 
no wrong. The Lord is in his holy temple; let 
all the world keep silence before Him. This 
is the sort of thing that spoils you for the com 
Worse than that—it de 


prives your boys and girls of one of the strong 


democracy. 


pany of real men. 
est regular exercises in democracy there is. 
Have a different pupil read the Bible every day. 
Have committees of pupils prepare the pro 
grams and select participants. Keep such a 
check system on assembly participation that 
everybody must do something for the whole 
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audience and learn the joy of such service. 
Allow me to tell you that you never read a 
more definite, valuable guide to school assemblies 
than is contained between these pages numbered 
from 72 to 96. 

Then, clubs, scholarships and honor societies 
in a democracy. It’s the only weak chapter in 
the book and the weakness is not of the authors 
but of the semi-aristocratie high-school princi- 
pals whose plans they quote describing the pins, 
the marks, the cups, the gewgaws, the promi- 
nence they give to the selected candidates for 
undemocratic snobbery. Remember, my dear 
Roberts and Draper, that the founders of this 
democracy did say we should do away with 
artificial distinction among us. No gem or 
ribbon ean be given to an official servant of 
the U. S. A. without a special act of Congress. 
Nobody has hung on to the baubles of the 
world’s babyhood more lovingly than we, the 
educators, with our Phi Beta Kappa keys, our 
academic robes and strings of snobbish scho- 
lastie titles after our names. You are real 
democrats at heart, Roberts and Draper—you 
put no Ph.D.’s., A.M.’s or other vanities after 
yourselves on the title-page. When you get out 
the next edition turn your democratic hose on 
this chapter and wash it out. 

Social activities are handled in a liberal and 
human way. So are the student publications. 
The chapter on athletics is robust and sound. 
The authors have music in themselves and are 
moved by concord of sweet sounds. They play 
on this theme in a charming chapter. Their 
handling of the now somewhat discredited sub- 
ject of debate is manly and strong. But in 
their projects of community service by high 
schools they are really superb. All through 
this book is a surprising multitude of details 
of how this or that specified high school is doing 
the things with which the book deals. The 
ways in which even the old-line subjects, En- 
glish, foreign language, history, civics, mathe- 
maties, commercial and technical studies, are 
brought to function in training for democracy 
have chapters to themselves. School credit, 
faculty participation, control of finances are 
treated helpfully. Extra-curriculars in elemen- 
tary schools are covered. With a progressive 
prophecy for the future, with a bibliography, 
with a really adequate index, this excellent work 
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comes to a close. It will rank high among the 
guide-books for our business because of its con 
sideration of the needs of so many localities, its 
array of actual usages, its permeating theme 
civic, political, social service. 


Courses no longer sacred things: Bamesberger. 
If the teachers colleges continue basing their 
awarding of diplomas upon measurement pro) 
ects the next generation will have at hand a 
remarkable body of knowledge as to what sub 
jects and kinds of teaching go the farthest in 
making a pupil change himself from what he 
is to what he ought to be, this change being 
Edward Thorndike’s bright definition of educa 
tion. Dr. Velda Bamesberger set out to dis 
cover what happens to children in the lower 
half of grade six when they are put through a 
new course in social studies framed after numer 
ous contributors had agreed on what purpose 
such a course should have and what exercises 
should be gone through aiming at these ends. 
Ninety-one pages of details? give the essentials 
of Miss Bamesberger’s research. We have 
come, she says, to realize that outcomes must 
decide what and how we teach. We used to 
reason out what should be taught. Much 
opinion was let loose in the preliminary con 
ferences and discussions leading to the adoption 
of the course. When the final vote was taken 
and the course was adopted it became a settled 
affair like a religious creed adopted by a Coun 
cil of Trent. It took on a sacred character. 
Little attention was paid to evaluating the 
results of putting children through it. That 
style has gone. Adoption of a course of study 
is now only a beginning. All the skill at our 
command should be put upon watching the 
effect of the course upon the boys and girls. 
The social science course which Miss Bames 
berger examined proposed to develop free and 
responsible social activity tending toward ap 
preciation of the needs and rewards of organ 
ized human society, government and _ politics. 
The investigator selected comparable groups of 
children. Some were taught the new course; 
some, the old. 


2 Velda C. Bamesberger, ‘‘An Appraisal of a So 
cial Studies Course in Terms of its Effect upon the 
Pupils.’’ Teachers College Press, New York. 91 
pp. $1.50, 
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The author outlines the steps taken to elimi- 
nate circumstances which might invalidate the 
measurements. She shows in what degree the 
pupils in the activity course surpassed the other 
children in achievement tests, in getting more 
and better books read in spare time and in other 
results prophesied by the framers of the new 
course. True to the spirit of the scientific 
appraiser, the book does not omit the failures 
and disappointments found in the workings of 
the new scheme. Apart from the details of 
procedure in testing such a project, the study 
includes much valuable content of the course 
itself and an up-to-date collection of titles of 
books dealing with the aims and management 


of social studies in the publie schools. 


The unfading freshness of literature: Nitchie. 
Near the end of Elizabeth Nitchie’s 
the question, ““What do you, personally, expect 
to find in books?” 
which is the work of a professor in Goucher 


book® is 
I expect to find in this one, 


College, a progressing course of studies in the 
prose and poetry which is given to the upper 
classes of collegiate grade. In these days of 
emphasis on thought questions, discussions and 
I expect to find more than a lee- 
turer’s But the 


penetrating character of Dr. Nitchie’s questions 


individuality, 
assertion of what is good. 
and requirements and her use of them to the 


end that no one can miss the exercise of in- 
dividual thinking and appreciation are a con- 
The last 
forty pages would make a fine group of setting- 
But the text which 


precedes them and is intended for study by 


stant surprise, they are so unusual. 
up exercises for the mind. 


literature classes has the quality of not only 
holding the interest of students to whom it is 
planned for assignment but of furnishing con- 
tinuous entertainment for a general reader like 
your humble servant. Whatever definition of 


from the noted ones collected 


are to adopt, this book itself 


eriticism many 
here you will 
will incline you to the view that criticism, as 
Dr. Nitchie practices it, is mainly a promoter 
of understanding and enjoyment. Exhibiting 
a few old masters, some Miltons and Shake- 
speares and Popes and Drydens, the galleries 

3 Elizabeth Nitchie, ‘‘The Criticism of Litera- 
ture.’’ The Macmillan Co., New York. 397 pp. 
$2.50. 
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of this work abound with a generous collection 
Sandberg, Drinkwater, 


The comments 


of moderns—Barrie, 


Galsworthy, and _ such. and 
questions bringing out these wrivers’ high points 
have a quality that you would not call that of 
a mere guide. The conductor person does wear 
you out. The style of this author is more like 
the companionship of one who himself paint 
pictures and has an unusual knack of puttin; 
of the 


Nitchie groups under these titles the good thing 


you into an enjoyment exhibits. Dr 
“Crities and Criticism,” “Literature 
“Intellectual Values,” “Ethica 


> “Tmaginative 


she offers: 
and Authors, 
Values,” 


Treatment,” 


” 


“Emotional Values,’ 
Expression, , 


“Drama,” 


“Construction and 


“Prose Fiction,’ “Other Prose,” 
“Poetry.” 

I'll give you an idea of the genial and demo 
cratic spirit of the author by making one quo 


tation from her: 


The world is not divided, as Mr. Neihart would 
have us believe, into those who climb and those wh: 
never think of climbing. There are many wh 
stand at the foot of the mountains and long 
to climb even little way, but 


scale them, a very 


who have not the strength. They are those wh 
most eagerly welcome the climbers and listen 
Hence the lovers of poetry are true 


They will not fear to examine it. 


their tales. 

critics of it. 
And in so doing they may see, even though far off 
*‘the of the golden and the 


flourishing tree. 


brightness scene 


” 


Dispelling the danger that hovers over teach 
ing: Mueller. One effect a man over fifty year 
old gets from reading Professor Mueller’s new 
book* is a feeling of amazement and then ol 
gratification at the progress education has made 
Mueller has 


surveyed the whole modern field of experiment 


in this present generation. Dr. 


and discovery as appertaining to our art. Bu’ 
He sings no pean 
for us, “the noble army of teachers.” Rather 
he considers that with all the experiments and 
facts that have been made ready for us by 
numerous investigators we are reprehensibly 
behind. 
the teachers of the primary grades. 


he is sparing of bouquets. 


We high-schoolers are more so thar 
About 45 


4A. N, 
Schools.’’ 


$2.25. 


Mueller, ‘‘Teaching in Secondary 
The Century Co., New York. 452 pp 
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per cent., he says, of our class periods is wasted 
by the average teacher in our high schools. We 
have teachers who pronounce student participa- 
tion in school management a failure; we have 
instructors who call the socialized recitation a 
fizzle. They say they have tried the various 
new projects and have found them unworkable. 
It isn’t the scheme that doesn’t work, says the 
doctor; it’s the teacher. Education runs the 
constant danger of being conducted without 
fresh intelligence. It degenerates into for- 
mality. Call a new scheme a “method” and, 
as with the “project” idea, teachers take it on 
as they might a new hat. The “project method” 
has been pushed by unthinking workers into 
misinterpretation, misunderstanding, excess and 
disappointment. Many teachers hailed it as a 
magie wand that would solve all their educa- 
tional problems. In his thorough chapters on 
socialized elass procedure, Dr. Mueller again 
reminds us that the weak and lazy teacher 
throws discredit on the progress of our service 
by neglecting to use the effort and to perfect the 
skill that are demanded by the improved tech- 
niques. The socialized recitation isn’t a form. 
If you merely set a pupil in the teacher’s chair 
and step back out of the picture and let the 
children run the show you have nothing but 
the old wasteful question-and-answer game done 
more poorly than the teacher would do it. 
Dangers hover over high-school teaching all 
the time. Now it is form rather than con- 
tent. Now it is memorization without under- 
standing. Now it is repeating the book-stuff 
without training in analysis, doubt and indi- 
vidual thinking. It leads me to repeat here 
what often I think as I go the rounds of the 
school—that we are often in the period of the 
tallow dip. I have read Mueller’s book care- 
fully from beginning to end. There is not a 
practice in it—be it concerned with motivation, 
discipline, use of text-books, questioning, habit- 
formation, directed study, problem-solving, 
projects, individualizing, planning, measuring 
—that he fails to make clear and usable. Yet 
[ venture to say from my experience that not 
half of the high-school teachers in America take 
the trouble to practice their art in accordance 
with the principles here laid down or even to 
read books like this for the sake of improving 
their skill. The American school system under- 
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pays its high-school teachers and tries to offset 
that by petting them into complacent belief that 
they are doing wonders. A New Hampshire 
private academy master is saying that there 
may be a profession of educating young chil- 
dren, but for training the older ones, absolutely 
not. 

I recall a discussion between a principal and 
a bright teacher. 

“We can’t do decent work with the multitudes 
of crowded children dumped on us!” 

“Dear lady,” answered the principal, “I too 
have joined often in that ery, perhaps too much. 
So long as we concluded that we were over- 
worked and made no further analysis we had 
no difficulty in convincing ourselves that we 
had an excuse for all the shortcomings of the 
schools. But these cold-blooded measurers can 
not be gainsaid. They find that we do no worse 
with larger classes than we did with the small 
ones.” 

“But,” replied she, “has not the North Cen- 
tral Association of Colleges decided that our 
classes must not be increased in size?” 

“Yes, but how did it come to that conclusion? 
Did we ever hear that its recommendation was 
made on any test of the abilities of children 
taught in larger classes as compared with the 
achievement of those taught in small groups? 
We were used to small classes. We saw them 
growing. The institutions preparing teachers 
had more and more graduates to place. The 
colleges of the North Central Association had 
increasing numbers of alumnae who wanted to 
teach. So we high-school people and the college 
folks ‘resolved.’ Nothing is easier than to per- 
suade ourselves that the reason for poor work 
is due to causes outside of ourselves. Few 
people besides us can be brought to believe us 
overworked. The general American notion is 
that we have an easy, white-collar job, with 
short hours, Saturdays off and a hundred and 
seventy free days during the year.” 

“But,” continued the lady, “the model high 
school in Chicago University, all of Professor 
Morrison’s ‘mastery’ classes, the Lincoln School 
of Columbia and every scheme of Harold Rugg’s 
are committed to small classes.” 

“True,” responded the principal, “but who 
shall say that their high-grade work is due to 
small number of children rather than to skilful 
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teachers, supervised with meticulous care and 
dismissed if unable to get results?” 

Why not wait for the testers? The Calvin- 
ists start with the assumption that few will be 
saved: the Universalists, with the claim that all 
will be. Until we have statistics discussion 1s 
merely practice. My impression of Dr. Mueller 
is that of a penetrating observer who looks 
back upon his high-school training with a 
strong sense of its failure to do for him and 
his fellows what it should have done. He finds 
himself in due time a professor of psychology 
and education in a famous institution, the 
Massachusetts State Normal School in Wor 
cester. He feels the urge to supplant the 
wasteful operations of the old high schools by 
procedures based on experiments and testings. 
He is not satisfied with the preparation and 
work of high-school workers. Nor are any 
makers of books on teaching. He tells us what 
the matter is. He is not so brutally frank as 
the ordinary master teacher in the painting 
classes of the Beaux-Arts, but neither does he 
pussyfoot in the neighborhood of the truth. 
The great bulk of his book is a lucid statement 
of what has been found by test and proof to 
be productive teaching. I have suggested to 
you the completeness of his list of subjects 
treated. He has produced a text of high value 
for schools which train high-school teachers. 
But for those who are laboring in the works 
and, in considerable numbers, doing the same 
stupid things that were done to us, his book is, 
I should say, indispensable. 

I open the pages to “Discipline.” He is not 
satisfied with a common high-school notion of 
merely such correction and government as will 
enable us unhindered to get the boy through the 
course of study. Discipline, he says, is a posi- 
tive, not a negative concept. It is preparing 
boys and girls for life in a democratic society. 
It is aequaintance with and practice in the 
knowledge, powers, habits, interests and ideals 
which improve him for benefit of himself, his 
fellows and society. Mr. Mueller sees the 
school’s opportunities for building up _ these 
attributes. He discusses impertinences, rebel- 
lions, strikes, punishments, rewards and main- 
tenance of school morale. We, outside of the 
Atlantic region, don’t agree with his retention 
of the old idea of the value of grades, prizes, 
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honors, emblems, emulation and other things 
persisting from an education imported from 
aristocratic Europe. If we could put him in 
a western faculty for a year or so we’d wash 
that out of him and would get from his sturdy 
insistence on thoroughness the best of the bar- 
gain. He has, on the subject of praise, a little 
paragraph that warms your heart. “Teachers 
are sometimes absurdly careless of its value.” 
He thinks we may be the worst of all offenders 
in the handling of this human foree. “How 
niggardly some of us are! And some of us, how 
weakening by the unthinking profusion of it.” 
In Kipling’s heaven it is to be given only by 
one who knows what it means—the Master. 
Cyrus schooled himself so that every day he 
balanced every rebuke he gave by praising 
some one. When I was last in New York | 
visited a high school in which the principal had 
promised the teachers to reprimand every pupil 
sent him if at the same time there were turned 
over to him two pupils for commendation. The 
teacher who conducted me through the school 
told me that the policy had created a new 
atmosphere and that Brand Whitlock had ealled 
the institution “the school of a thousand smiles.” 
Dr. Mueller says if a pupil has given you 
trouble it might have been avoided by an earlier 
word of praise or encouragement. There’s so 
much good in the worst of us that most of us 
ean find, if we look for it, something that is 
really worth complimenting. Mither McNabb 
had a good word for the devil himself—*‘Ah 
weel, he’s verra eendoostrious.”’ Praise pene- 
trates the soul, says our author. It warms and 
waters the seeds of the good life. But be sure, 
he adds, that it is honest and sincere. Your 
boy or girl must feel it really deserved. 

You will be strengthened by Dr. Mueller’s 
discussion of questioning. It has been a com 
mon experience to find high-school teachers ask- 
ing from a hundred and forty to a hundred 
and eighty questions in a forty-five minute 
period—sometimes as high as two hundred! 
What teaching and what learning can come 
out of this clutter? Notice an ordinary reci- 
-a series of short interrogatories and 





tation 
answers engaging successive pairs of talkers, the 
teacher in each ease being one of the pair. No 
wonder high-school teachers get tired. They 
overwork themselves. They ought not to be 
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pitied; they ought to be punished for it. The 
soldier who tires himself out wasting ammuni- 
tion is locked up in the guard-house. Make 
your children, says our professor, recite to the 
class, always, even in answering your direct, or 
your corrective questions. The recitation isn’t 
for you; it’s for them. This is one of the surest 
ways to break yourself of the deadening habit 
of repeating the pupils’ answers. Watch the 
class to see that all are getting the good of what 
the reciter is saying. Insist on clear and 
audible voice. The class has a right to every 
minute of the entire period. 

The recitation is passing out. It is almost 
half waste. The new techniques have banished 
“the average pupil” from our collection of 
inheritances. We must adopt new procedures. 
We hammer President Lowell and Dr. Pritchett 
for attacking the high schools. Maybe we are 
right to hammer. I notice that one of our- 
selves, Harold Clark, of Teachers College, has 
put out some remarks that make the Lowells 
and the Pritchetts seem like babes in the wood. 
Quit this feeding boys with the notion that 
higher education is a financial asset, says Har- 
old. That isn’t a right motive for going to 
school and, besides, it isn’t true. The reason 
more university graduates appear in “Who's 
Who” is that many people with natural ability 
go to college. Their education doesn’t help 
them to financial success: it lessens their 
chances for it. We are turning so many young 
folks toward the professions, he says, that we’ll 
lower the wages of the practitioners to the point 
where they can’t afford to advance in skill. 
The highly educated are decreasing in earning 
power. The amazing number of youth now 
preparing for law, medicine, engineering, teach- 
ing, dentistry, architecture, journalism and other 
white-collar occupations is about 50 per cent. 
of those who are now engaged in these profes 
sions. Salaries are, alas, governed by the sup- 
ply. The droves of unemployed teachers will 
hold back the improvement in pay of those 
now in service. The high schools have four 
million students. The high schools are letting 
them hope for professional and clerical posi- 
tions. You ean not train four million for two 
million jobs without foreing down wages to 
unbelievable levels. The college-persuaders, the 
high-school teachers, are educational criminals 


overcrowding the professions. The money- 
value-of-education propaganda is a siren song 
leading to disaster. Schools have tremendous 
powers of directing youth into careers. It is 
an immediate duty of school managers to train 
teachers to look at the facts and give education 
that trend which will aid us economically rather 
than to be responsible for creating a distressing 
increase of unemployment. The New York 
Times gives Dr. Clark’s warning the most promi 
nent place on the front page. Perhaps it is in 
me a sign of old age, but I feel in my bones 
that we are going to have a reaction from our 
big joy-ride in the educational car. I see it 
in Dr. Mueller’s book. He is a constructive 
critic; very decidedly so, but like a dozen of 
the latest authors that have been reviewed here 
he shows plainly that high-school supervision 
and teaching is an expensive waste and seriously 
needs reform. What he proposes in every line 
of high-school activity is clearly set out and 
defended by careful argument based on psy- 
chology and on successful experience. 


What occupations should be taught and 
where: Bennett. It seems to me that every 
school superintendent of a community large 
enough to maintain a junior college will want 
a copy of the study® made by Vernon Bennett, 
associate professor of education at the Univer- 
sity of Southern California. The thoroughness 
and extent of Professor Bennett’s investigation, 
the completeness of his suggestions for supply- 
ing the publie with adequately trained practi- 
tioners for service whose preparation lies be- 
tween the work of the high school and the 
senior college, merit high commendation. He 
addresses himself to a service that has been 
overlooked. 

Like a good guide the author begins with a 
short, clear statement of the region through 
which he will take us. Then, with a considerate 
regard to save us from wasted effort, he gives, 
with the exactness of a first-class geometry, 
definitions of the terms he uses in his treatise. 
He went through the census, through books on 
trades and professions, through courses of study 
of special schools, private colleges, technical 
institutions, ete., and prepared a list of the 


5G. Vernon Bennett, *‘ Vocational Education of 
Junior College Grade.’’ Warwick and York, Balti 
more. 244 pp. $2.75. 
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work that our people must have done. These 
lists he submitted to those who ought to know 
so as to get their estimate of how old one ought 
to be, what education he should have had to 
begin preparation for each vocation, what he 
should study and how long he should be in his 
school preparation. He shows’ twenty-four 
major professions of the upper class for which 
universities and colleges supported by the states 
offer preparation. High-school teaching be- 
longs here, now, by general consent. Some of 
the surprises are: dramatics, dietetics, social 
work, diplomatic service, consular employment, 
psychology and prevention of crime. There 
are fifteen major professions in agriculture; 
thirteen in business. The lower grade of tech- 
nical oecupations undertaken by public high 
schools aided by Smith-Hughes funds are 
eighteen in Professor Bennett’s list. Then 
come thirty-eight occupations between these two 
grades which designated junior colleges are 
teaching. One hundred and six occupations 
running from accountant to X-ray operator 
were submitted to school and college authori- 
ties for opinion as to whether these pursuits 
could properly be considered in high school, in 
junior college or in senior. Two hundred and 
five correspondents replied. Nobody considered 
chemist or oculist as below university grade. 
Out of the sifting, twenty-eight callings came 
as deserving training in a junior college. You 
must study the list, the training needed, the 
nature of the duties of the job, the course 
desired and the number of positions filled by the 
workers—facts laboriously collected and ad- 
mirably told by the author—if you are intelli- 
gently to block out your junior college program. 
Here among the unusual recommendations you 
will find provision for the chiropractor. Twenty 
per cent. of the educators deemed his work 
proper to be taught in a junior college. He 
addresses himself to the treatment of diseases, 
especially nervous and muscular, by manipula- 
tion. He does not work under the direction 
of a physician, as does the nurse, but must 
himself diagnose and prescribe. He is regu- 
lated by law in many states. He has the opposi- 
tion of many medicos. He has worked from 
time immemorial. Twenty thousand of him, 
licensed under the law in thirty-six states and 
two territories, are now busy. The country 
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will probably absorb two thousand new ones a 
year. 

Twenty per cent. of the schoolmen consider 
the preparation of the professional detective a 
junior college function. Why not? We have 
to use researchers concerning violations of law 
and in getting evidence against wrong-doers. 
An outline of the proper duties of detectives, 
the need of municipal, state and federal govern 
ment for expert service, the demand for skilful 
publie servants in preventing land frauds, steal 
ing of publie property, smuggling, opium trade, 
robbing mints, counterfeiting, etc., can not be 
met by the amateur sleuths whose main prepara 
tion is a course of reading novels intended to 
rest the tired business man. Dr. Hoag, psy 
chiatrist and criminologist, with Chief Vollmer, 
of the Los Angeles police, planned a course for 
intending detectives, and systematically covered 
identification, microscopy, toxicology, social 
psychology, criminology and American civic 
ideals. There were 11,955 detectives reporting 
to the U. S. Census of 1920. There must be 
twenty thousand by this time. A thousand new 
ones are needed, now. When the detective is 
trained to detect and not to bluff it will be a 
respectable and well-paid employment. In a 
business-like manner Professor Bennett goes 
through his twenty-eight pursuits which his two 
hundred and five educational advisers selected 
for junior college training: accountant, assayer, 
auto salesman, shipper, hotel-keeper, railway 
station agent, surveyor, optometrist and the 
others, showing in detail what they do, what 
they should be taught, how many there are, 
how many are needed every year. You can not 
help thinking how much better life would be 
for us and for them if these publie servants, 
now learning their work by the mistakes they 
make on us, were given the main principles and 
practices of their activities beforehand. None 
of our fellow contributors to Professor Bennett's 
list mentioned the baseball player; none, the 
actor; none, the driver of the autobus. Other 
nations have their schools for these ministers to 
our safety and our joy of life. Our author 
says that he excludes no honest work from 
vocational education. He is not writing propa- 
ganda. He is helping the junior college people 
in a safe and sane collection of what their own 
thinkers have come to. He has rendered a large 
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publie service and has done it in a good time. 
I commend to you the chapters which grow out 
of the preliminary research. They are: “A 
Nation-wide System of Bettering Vocations,” 
“Rehabilitation,” “Nation and State Aid,” 
“State University Service,” “State Teachers 
Colleges,” “Junior Colleges,” “Smith-Hughes 
Plan Problems,” “A Synthesis of Present 
Practices into a Plan for a National System 
of Voeational Education,” “Bibliography.” 
Whoever made his index should have some of 
the praise rightly due him. It makes the book 
into a manual. 


A solid work that has real fascination: Hoyt. 
If I said that Elizabeth Hoyt has a paper-mill 
mind any one who has lived as I have in a town 
specializing in this industry, who has seen all 
sorts of shreds and patches run through the 
digesters, agitated in the vats and come through 
the rolls in a continuous beautiful strip of 
cream or blue or white will know that I would 
be paying a high compliment. I think Dr. 
Hoyt has done a remarkable thing. She has 
taken a theme that has had very little attraction 
for the majority of readers, important as we 
know it to be. We readily fall in with those 
who eall it a dismal science. She has given it 
a spice and warmth that makes it one of the 
most palatable pieces of reading that has come 
into this office. The book® links culture and 
economies in a peculiarly engaging way. It is 
a history and philosophy of human interests. 
It reveals to us our social propensities, where 
we got our desires and eustoms, what we do 
with them and what race leads us to do, the 
hob advertisements, sales managers and instal- 
ment-buying play with us, the eccentricities of 
tariff and taxes, the meaning of standards of 
living and the effect upon us of getting and 
spending. Here is a woman who has the rare 
talent for making statistics interesting. She 
has selected from more than 150 books material 
running from the history of civilization to the 
present condition of foreign trade, and has made 
of it a coherent exposition of what we find we 
are interested in and want to know. The house- 
wife does not understand what goods will 


* Elizabeth Ellis Hoyt, professor of economics, 
Iowa State College, ‘‘ The Consumption of Wealth.’’ 
The Macmillan Co., New York. 344 pp. $2.00. 
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launder best, what will wear, what will keep 
their colors. The consumer does not know 
what materials are best for his house, what 
system of heating will be most efficient. Men 
and women have been using these things for 
years. Each new adventurer learns by the 
costly experience of trial and error. The manu- 
facturers have a science. We buyers ought to 
have one. For the ordinary man or woman, 
consumption is a great concern. All of us 
want to get more out of life than we do. Man 
has speculated about the comets and the moon 
but is ignorant of the course of life in his own 
household. Philosophy has baked no _ bread. 
Go to, says this author. Let us consider how 
we use wealth and how we best can use it. 

Consumption is dependent on the culture 
modes of the different localities, but men all 
over the world are coming to dress as London 
or New York advises. Paris clothes our own 
western world of women and now insinuates its 
touches into the costumes of China and Japan. 
Would Stockholm or Rio think of setting their 
own fashions? Certainly not. It must be 
Paris; and Paris is better late than never. 
After styles of women’s underwear, says the 
cireular of our Department of Commerce to 
American clothing manufacturers, have become 
hopelessly out of date in Utiea, they will still 
be eagerly purchased by the ladies of Monte- 
video. For ages the peasants dressed the same, 
year after year, and in different styles from 
the nobility. Now, in the middle western town, 
there are practically no social distinctions of 
any sort. The consumption of all its people 
is the same in houses, food, clothes, books, 
recreations. The ideal social condition for dif- 
fusion of cultures is a democracy that encour 
ages individuality and discourages artificial 
social distinctions. 

Is peace the natural effect of trade, as 
Montesquieu declared? It is easy to see the 
affirmative arguments. Trade leads to aequain- 
tance and understanding. From it foreigners 
grow less strange. The increase in interna- 
tional understanding made possible by a general 
distribution of grapefruit, Ford cars and 
Thuringian wood-carving may be small, but 
there it is. But trade leads to common interests 
which we must protect in common, and so come 
organizations which are independent of national 
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boundaries. On the other hand, trade interests 
have caused many wars. This is not because of 
our international interests but because we are 
not yet economically minded enough. 

Dr. Hoyt comes naturally from general and 
racial considerations down to the individual’s 
consumption. The reason one earns more than 
another is not necessarily because he is abler 
or more industrious or more worthy. You may 
not be so good, so intelligent or so hard-working 
as John D. But it is absurd to affirm that he 
is so many million times possessed of these 
qualities as his fortune is greater than yours. 
We know that in many transactions it is not 
so important to have the best goods as to have 
those that are wanted most. So, a man who 
is a very good poet may not be a success at 
managing a baking-powder industry. If the 
world wants baking-powder more than verse, 
the poet is out of luck. Be careful of teaching 
that mere industry will make one prosperous. 

The world’s estimate of its wants may be 
very far afield. It may be making the baking- 
powder man a millionaire and giving itself 
dyspepsia. What do we teachers get out of 
this? Confirmation of what we always knew, 
that we turned our back on riches when we 
chose the interesting and fascinating occupation 
of gardeners of youth. We know we are so 
fond of the business that we are paying every 
year for the privilege the difference between 
our present incomes and those of our old class- 
mates who were no abler than we. They went 
into buying and selling instead of into direct 
publie service. Our author has very profitably 
given us the suggestions of the various students 
of economics who have estimated what per cent. 
of income goes to shelter, what to food and what 
to other things. The average for America is 12 
per cent. for housing, 13 per cent. for clothes, 
27 per cent. for food. I must let you for 
yourself enjoy the very interesting discussion 
Dr. Hoyt gives to each of these items and to the 
way a budget increases one’s power to get more 
for his money. You will repeatedly enjoy 
bright flashes twinkling through the book: 


An impossible theory of government may last a 
hundred years but a flying machine that won’t fly 
will not last a week, 

Men are afraid to be different. They grow into 
dull conformity. Children have more personality 
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than adults. A freshman is more interesting than 
a senior. 

Wealth is an accumulation from which an income 
may be received. Wealth is a reservoir; income, a 
stream. For those in our teaching business it is a 
trickle. 

Long ago some carpenter said that thirty inches 
was the proper height for a sink. In consequence a 
million housewives have had backache from that 


day to this, 


You have pleasure and profit ahead of you 
in reading Dr. Hoyt. 


Loose tongues and law: Jessup. Henry 
Winans Jessup is known to readers of our book 
reviews. There was described here a bright lit 
tle work of his on the education of daughters 
so that they may look out for their finances 
Here’ is a short and spicy treatise on a beset 
ting sin of schools, churches, clubs, choirs, the 
atrical companies, business systems and all 
sorts of organizations of men, women or both; 
videlicet, to wit, and namely: gossip. It i 
speech without forethought, the daily amuse 
ment of teachers in the coat-room, principals at 
luncheon, superintendents whenever they meet 


singers waiting for rehearsal, preachers at the 
Monday conference, lawyers before the judg 


comes in, well-dressed loafers at the club. It 
sets in motion a foree beyond control. It rolls 
boulders down a mountain side. It may begin 
without malice or with it, but it gathers spite 
and never loses any. It ruins friendships, dis- 
rupts churches, breaks up families and sours tly 


joy of life. Squire Jessup asks you whether 


everybody who circulates an untrue slander, no 
matter how current or how generally discussed, 
should be held in damages. If a_blackmai! 
claim is made on you should you settle or fight? 
The last school system I was in had, like many 
others, its smears of seurrility. We had our 
assistants called educational derelicts. One of 
those so designated promptly sued in libel and 
secured immediate retraction. Let us note that 
the one who used the law for what the law 

for was a woman (you may applaud here). In 
Lawyer Jessup’s book the women cut a large 
figure. I imagine every reader of this knows 
some one who, after reading the book, will b 
greatly profited by it. I suggest you note its 


7 Henry Winans Jessup, ‘‘Hearsay.’’ Walter 
Neal, 37 E. 28th St., New York. 147 pp. $1.50. 
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title for future use in making Christmas or 
birthday presents or gifts on occasion. Re- 
member it? “Hearsay.” 


Character-training with animation and inter- 
est: Mullen and Lanz. A br.ght reading book*® 
which essays character training is offered by 
Sarah Mullen and Muriel Lanz, both teachers in 
the Lineoln High School, Los Angeles. The 
authors have, in cooperation with the principal, 
experimented with many pieces of literature to 
endeavor to make a list of selections that will 
appeal to boys and girls and that will have a 
trend toward ethical conduct. Simple, lively, 
direet stories, they say, have been found the 
most interesting to children in the neighbor- 
hood of sixteen years of age. Good sportsman- 
ship appeals to youth. This reader is made up 
of lively stories appearing in the St. Nicholas 
Magazine. They are concerned with baseball, 
tennis, hunting, athletics of various kinds, sail- 
ing and horseback riding. Sharing these ad- 
ventures will give you enjoyment. It will do 
you good, but, using the knowledge of teaching 
that the Morrisons, Judds, Bagleys and Ruggs 
have been giving us during the past few years, 
you must think over the ideas of these stories 
if you are to get the most out of them. Your 
thought is spurred by questioning, by meeting 
some views different from your own, by diseuss- 
ing, by defending. The authors of the present 
work impress you as knowing what they are 
about. They need not hesitate or apologize. 
The material they have selected has been chosen 
as stuff which they intend you to convert into 
stiff mind fiber. Every selection is preceded 
by a clearing of your mental garden plot. The 
hard lumps of unusual words are disposed of; 
the soil is stirred up by various questions as if 
to make it ready for the sowing. Then you are 
set to reading the particular story. All the 
selections are lively enough to hold you to 
them. Then comes the discussion, guided by 
the searching questions which follow. What 
these two gentlewomen have done is to give us 
an approved technique of pretesting, self-teach- 
ing and retesting, as advocated by our most 
progressive methodists, the themes being cour- 
age, self-control, self-improvement, generosity, 
service, sympathy and cheer. 

*Sarah MeLean Mullen and Muriel Simpson 


Lanz, ‘‘Playing the Game.’? The Century Co., 
New York. 256 pp. $1.12. 


What and how America thinks: Graves. If 
only for its merit as a time-saver for teachers I 
would commend for every high-school and col- 
lege library the purchase of several copies of 
Professor Brooke Graves’s big book on public 
opinion.® The labor of searching through 
periodicals, indexes and books to find supple- 
mentary readings to freshen the teaching of 
current history is such an arduous task that 
when you find, as here, up-to-date material 
classified as: forming personal opinion, the im- 
portance of discussion, group psychology, 
hereditary prejudice, community, education, 
religious influence, the press, the theater, mo- 
tion pictures, literature, music, art, oratory, 
radio, publie relations counsel, chambers of 
commerce, labor, civie associations, race, re- 
formers, leadership, demagogues, parties, law, 
crime, freedom of speech, lobbies, courts, cen- 
sorship, foreign relations, war psychology and 
propaganda, classified and indexed, you have a 
volume that means to every teacher who craves 
breadth of view something greatly to be de- 
sired and happily achieved. The compiler, a 
pupil of Samuel Orth, of Cornell, has been in- 
structor in government in the University of 
Pennsylvania and is now professor of polities 
in Temple University. He has gathered from 
Lawrence Lowell, John B. Watson, Samuel 
Adams, Edward Alsworth Ross, Arthur Rounds, 
Stanley Hall, Otto Kahn, Lorado Taft, Ivy Lee, 
Edward Bernays, William Green, Samuel Tay- 
lor Moore, Bruce Barton, Elihu Root, Earl 
Barnes, Robert Lansing, Robert La Follette, 
Walter Lippmann, Graham Wallas, Charles 
Hughes, Frank Cobb, Brand Whitlock, Calvin 
Coolidge, Senator Beveridge, in all more than 
two hundred authorities, short and complete 
pronouncements upon the live questions of this 
hour. “I have found,” says the author, “that 
students will hardly read unless you give them 
interesting matter. It is neither a pedagogical 
virtue nor a sign of scholarship to be dull.” 
His own lively introductions to the various 
topics vibrate with animation. I was not con- 
tent with skimming the book. It seems to con- 
tain nothing that I do not feel the need of 
knowing. The more I read of it the more I 
want to keep on. 

® W. Brooke Graves, ‘‘ Readings in Publie Opin- 


ion.’’ D. Appleton and Co., New York. 1,281 pp. 
$6.00. 
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I will cite, for example, from his chapter 
upon school and publie opinion. He has one 
of the most vivid descriptions of the Seopes 
trial that I have seen. Chicago gets attention 
in relation to the perversion of American his- 


tory. 


Military exigencies of the moment may be urged 


in palliation for a feverish adherence to a Prus 
sian scheme of suppression, but no excuse whatever 
can be discovered for the busybodies’ imposition 
of their own interpretation of history and polities 
upon the That in an state 


authorities should seek to control text-books, teach- 


schools. autocratic 
ing and the mental groove into which future goose- 
steppers should be forced was to be expected, but 
it was hoped that a certain amount of individuality 
would be left to develop in a democracy. Such, 
We are expected to get 
our history according to the formulas of politicians 
and school boards. We are to 
inating laudation of the political, military and 
cultural development of one’s own people. We are 
to put the seal of unquestioning approval upon the 
thoughts and deeds of one’s ancestors. Students 
who know the truth are unanimous in placing in- 
flated patriotism and arrogant nationalism among 
the chief elements of war propaganda and among 
the leading influences working against the restora- 
tion of international good-will and economic pros- 
interpretation of history 


however, was not the case. 


have the undiscrim- 


perity. Nationalistic 
is one of the most insidious evils of our day. It 
is an old, moth-eaten, discredited and dangerous 
trick of the demagogue. It is particularly agree- 
able to the professional office-holder and vote-get- 
ter. Careful authors have written history. They 
have been condemned for not concocting nation- 
alistic propaganda. Hardly there 
found in school the feeblest appreciation of facts 
for the sake of knowing the truth, of feeling the 
spirit of the great prophet who wrote, ‘‘He is the 
freeman whom the truth sets free.’’ 


anywhere is 


Mr. Graves’ selection from which I quote is 
Harold “Perverted History,” in 
Harper’s Magazine. 

Besides the complete articles which make up 
the body of the work, Professor Graves adds, 
under each topic, brief digests of thirty or more 
additional references on the same topic. I 
would call the book a refreshingly unstilted, 
brilliant, uncensored, snappy, essential epitome 
of a sweeping view all around our horizon. 


Faulkner’s 


She modernizes night-school teaching: Beg- 
linger. Not more than half a dozen years ago 
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you could go the rounds of adult classes i: 
many a large city and find the methods of 184 
cheerfully inflicted on the foreign-born, som: 
times by teachers who, in the daytime, wer 
directing silent reading and other school exe: 
cises in the light of modern experiment and 
theory. By attending meetings of association 
for improving the education of foreigners, b) 
hearing and reading papers upon the right an 
the wrong procedures, those charged with th 
management of this specialty are putting mor 
lor years, treat 


intelligence into what was, 


as an unimportant by-play. The experiment: 


and organizer is getting into this field. 
literature is putting the results into workal 


form. The Scribners send me a new book 
in which the director of teacher training 
adult education of foreign-born at Detroi 


Teachers College and public schools emphasiz: 
the fact that the evident purpose of publi 
school teaching is to equip citizens better to pel 
form their duties. The intelligent voter ha 
more need for reading than he has for speak 
ing and writing. The 
speaking as of most importance finds little er 


persisting emphasis « 


couragement in the more progressive teaching 
of the You author 
keep the aim in plain sight. 
why the community is taxed for night schools 


adult. must, the insist 


You must realiz 


The purpose is this: to enable the learner 

enter into the spirit of America and its pro! 
lems. The teaching given the adult foreigner 
should increase his respect for himself and tor 
us and our institutions. We must impress upon 
him his importance, his responsibilities and 
duties as a citizen. Professor Beglinger has been 
making an extended examination and apprais: 

failures of different pro 


of suecesses and 


cedures. She puts the results into the lessons, 
directions and plans which make up the book 
A supervisor of adult classes can avoid mu 

of the present waste in this service by using 
the methods given here. 


A spirited formulary of educational ideals 
Kolbe. President Parke Kolbe, of the Brook 
lyn Polytechnic Institute, sets out to write a 


study of urban universities so as to assist th 
numerous institutions of this sort to fulfil their 
10 Nino Joy Beglinger, ‘‘ Methods in Adult E! 


mentary Education.’’ Charles Scribner’s Sons 
New York. 183 pp. $1.00. 
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peculiar obligations. The American Associa- 
tion for Adult Education and the Carnegie 
Foundation promoted the researches made by 
the author and covered by his book.’ You 
might conelude that the result would be a dry, 
statistical report. But Dr. Kolbe shows him- 
self a singularly sympathetic sort of president 
and quite unable to be prosy. His work com- 
bines the historical, quantitative, factual matters 
essential to a study of this sort with so much 
human interest in the large problems of progress 
that it is a waste to skim through his book 
as you would a report. You find yourself 
reading it entire. You don’t have to be a uni- 
versity professor to get interested in it. Its 
consideration of adult education in general and 
of the aspirations of working people apply 
directly to all who are concerned with the wider 
service of schools. 

The book begins with a consideration of the 
mitations on higher education in England. 
The universities were founded as were the so- 
called “publie” schools by philanthropists who 
wrote into the ordinances special and earnest 
provisions for the training of promising youths 
of poor parents. A yearning for democracy is 
prominent in those old provisions. But so 
firmly fixed did elan distinctions become that 
“the education of gentlemen” became the pur- 
pose of the great foundations. They seem de- 
voted to the interests of the select aristocracy. 
flow the working people developed a hunger for 
the higher grade of learning for its own sake is 
narrated here. These people, strange as it may 
seem, generally cared little for the diploma or 
In the words of Mansbridge, a leader 
ot workmen, “All men or women except when 
degraded by ignorance, disease or sin, by 
gambling or drink, respond to an educational 
message. All of us want to think of and to ex- 
perience the things that are worth while. This 
conseious or unconscious striving for the best is 
the condition of human nature. Obscured by 
lesser affairs, hindered by lesser men, people may 
forget the objective for a time, but if it be re- 
vealed to them, they will rise and pursue it.” 
This is a great truth spoken not by a professor 
or by a schoolmaster but by a mechanic. An- 
other spirited pronouncement quoted by Dr. 


degree. 


71 Parke R. Kolbe, ‘‘ Urban Influences on Higher 
Edueation in England and the United States.’’ 
Macmillan Co., New York. 254 pp. $2.00, 
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Kolbe is that of McTavish, a Portsmouth ship- 
wright. It voices the spirit of the English 
workman towards education and the univer- 
sities. At a 
authorities MeTavish said, “I am not ‘here as 


eonterence with the college 


a suppliant for the workman. I decline to 
sit at the rich man’s gate praying for crumbs. 
I claim for all of us—celaim it as a right wrong- 
fully withheld. This failure is wrong not only 
to us but to Oxford. 
Is it to train the nation’s best 


What is the true function 
of a university? 
men or to sell its gifts to the rich? Instead of 
recruiting her students from the widest possi 
ble area, she has restricted her selection to the 
fortunate few. They come to her not for in- 
tellectual training but for veneer. Not only 
are work-people deprived of access to that 
which belongs to no clan or caste, but Ox- 
ford evades her true mission while the nation 
and the race suffer from the restriction. Work- 
people could do more for Oxford than Ox- 
ford for work-people. For, remember, de- 
mocracy will realize itself, with or without the 
assistance of Oxford. 
teaches is a science of social conduct and indus- 


The economics which she 


trial practice which has made and keeps young 
gentlemen comfortable. You can not expect us 
to be enthusiastic for a social science which 
promises no more than a life of precarious toil. 
We want from Oxford a science of national 
and international economics that will teach the 
true relation between production and consump- 
tion, the true attitude of men to men, men to 
women. We want a science based not on ac- 
quisitiveness, but on social utility. University 
education enables the son of a working-man to 
escape from his class, but that’s no proper 
What it must do is to build the sense 
of human solidarity. 


with the idea of getting on but with the ideal 


motive. 
It must inspire men not 


’ In these words of McTavish, 


of social service.’ 
the working-man, I think you have the very 
idea which impelled the early American public 
men to make education a state function and 
led them to propose taxing all people for the 
education of other people’s children as well as 
their own. The idea of getting on in the world 
was discarded. 
that is, political purpose, democracy, was the 


Social service, common welfare, 


aim. Now, I remind you of Ross Finney’s re- 
marks on the tendency of our American society 
to stratify itself into high and low, with a mo 
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tive to use education as a means of getting 
into the higher social level. Parents and chil- 
dren do consider such getting on as the purpose 
for roing to high school and college. Teachers 


are smeared with it. “You study hard and 
you'll get ahead,” has been and is a common 
exhortation in school. High school does edu- 
eate the farmer’s child into regarding the white- 


High- 


school and college atmosphere is still permeated 


collar job as superior to tilling the soil. 


with the hope and expectation of entering pro- 
fessions or big money-making business. The 
more humane proposal of education for social 
service, for pure politics, as has often been 
said, is in need of greater emphasis than those 
who set the pace in school have yet given it. 
Dr. Kolbe’s use of these quotations shows his 
recognition of a weakness in our educational 
scheme. He recounts with apparent satisfac- 
tion the willingness of Oxford and other En- 
glish and American universities to see the truth 
that McTavish speaks. 
absurdity of the radical laborites’ demand for 


Kolbe sees, also, the 


college teaching that will give only the radicals’ 
political economy, designed to foster class pre)- 
udice. The establishment of universities in 
cities, where the isolation of a coilege campus 
is impossible, is profoundly affecting the tradi- 
tional academic narrowness and compelling a 
more general service to society. So, through 
the rise of the urban institution of higher learn- 
ing, he carries you into an understanding of its 
service, the effect of the junior college owned 
by the municipality, the adult education in city 
colleges and the position of American labor 


As I 


said before, apart from its very extensive col- 


unions with respect to higher education. 


lection of facts, it is a remarkably readable 
book. 
matters that it is worth a thoroughgoing index. 
It is sure to become a reference book and, 
therefore, before the next edition is printed, the 
honorable, the Carnegie Corporation, should 
employ a skilled worker to make a full alpha- 
betical list of all the persons and matters con- 
tained within these pages. If they can’t find 
any one suitable I'll do it myself. 


It touches so sanely upon so many vital 


Refreshment and tonic for teachers and other 
intelligent persons: Copeland. Moses Coit Ty- 
ler, who taught literature at Ann Arbor before 
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you were born, used to get his university seniors 
to write lists of “books that have helped me 
and why.” Here is a new one.’* I give you 
the title. 
soon be able to give the why. 


You will place it high 


You begin reading the work and will! 
Nor can you 
leave it until you finish. 
in your list of strengtheners of belief, stif- 
feners of backbone. Here is a religio scientiae, 
the beliefs engendered by a life-long study of 
the workings of nature. It starts with dem- 
facts. It 


step by step, with simple processes, to the « 


onstrable, ineontroverted reasons, 
familiar ideals, maxims and virtues, then t 
newer excellences demanded by the growth o 
mankind. It is a work of calm, dignity ar 
beauty. The short sentences, the simple word 
the close connection of each part with its pred 
ecessor mark a style that reminds you of th 
best of Huxley and Tyndall. At times it a] 
proaches the majesty of the Testament. There 
is no effort at style apparent. Obviously th« 


man, now retired from classroom teaching, 


doesn’t need to bother about form. Like 
Bunyan’s, like Jackson’s, like Lineoln’s, his n 

ural speech has a singular shapeliness, power 
and charm. His second chapter, “Organi 
Evolution,” is a notable mastery of large themes 
ordered and marshaled in a limited area wit! 
out crowding, without omission of essentials 


It marches to this conelusion: 


As a matter of custom men speak of a ‘‘theor 
of evolution.’’ We are not dealing with a theory 
but with a collection of facts. Chiropodist, philos 
opher or man-with-a-hoe can see clearly that if there 
there is competition, 
If there | 
variation there is unequal prospect of life and 
death, the fittest being most likely to live. If 
there be heredity, an advantage secured, perchance, 


in one generation is likely to become a character 


is excessive reproduction, 


and premature death of the majority. 


- 


istic of subsequent generations. The man wit 
the hoe at least knows that in these matters ther 
He knows overproduction, varia 
We will, accord 


is no general if. 
tion and heredity are realities. 
ingly, take them and use them as facts just as 
truly in nature aspects of function as of structure 
In them we have the basis of a rational ethical 
code as positive as the multiplication table or a 
mother’s love, and as much entitled to our trust. 


12 Edwin Bingham Copeland, ‘‘ Natural Conduct. 
Principles of Practical Ethics.’’ University Press, 
Stanford University, California. 262 pp. $3.50. 
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If you have ever read a more terse and sim- 
ple, lucid and eloquent summary of evolution 
tell me where it is. I can, without a strain, call 
my Copeland a Patrick Henry of science. 

Now these are the steps of the Grand Stair- 
way (as the guide-books say of the European 
palaces) in the house that Copeland built: 
“Organie Evolution,” “The Evolution of Con- 
duct,” “Of the Feelings,” “Of Social Institu- 
tions and Virtues,” “Of Duty and Happiness,” 
“Of Ideals,” “Of the Family, the State and the 
School.” mezzanines : 
“Proper Conduct” and “Its Control.” 

There is no padding in this book. 
skim it. 
vital things requires a writer to stick closely 
In this ability Copeland is a 
My opinion is that I could open to any 
page and read what is there and interest you 
In the space I have that is about all 


There are two fine 
You can’t 
To get into a single volume so many 


to his points. 


renius. 


deeply. 
I can do. 
Here, then, is the author’s general proposition. 
You hear often that the mastery of nature which 
marks our epoch hasn’t made man as happy as 
There certainly is less 
The teach- 
ings of science are not generally used as they 


it should have done. 
happiness than there ought to be. 
should be to promote happiness. Publie edu- 
eation, which costs so much, pays utterly inade- 
quate attention to the principles of conduct and 
Every faith and 
every philosophy has had happiness as a goal. 
lappy is the people whose God is the Lord. 
Moses, the prophets, Buddha, Socrates, Jesus, 
Mohammed, the Declaration of Independence 
and the Constitution propose it. And all recog- 
nize that those who pursue it for its own sake 
fail to attain it. This is due to insufficient 
understanding. The real, ultimate goal of 
nature is the permanence of life, not of my 
life, nor of yours, but of the life of mankind. 
We are not usually conscious of this and we do 
not need to be. Happiness is a normal and 
regular accompaniment and reward of conduct 
favorable to the survival of our race. If our 
conduct tends toward that, we can confidently 
expect to realize happiness. 


the promotion of happiness. 


This aspect gleams every now and then in 
whatever field the author is working. For in- 
stance: activity is good conduct in all animals 
except degenerates and parasites because it is 
favorable to survival. While all such activity 
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While 
all inactivity is bad, idleness of the brain is 
peculiarly so. 


is good, mental activity is especially so. 


No other activity leads so surely 
to happiness and to so much happiness as the 
activity of the mind. I'll say, therefore, that 
Dr. Copeland is blessed with high happiness, 
for alertness of mind sparkles on his every 
He certainly has kept me mentally ac- 
tive and, therefore, happy. 


page. 
Reading him is like 
taking a brisk walk with a leader who covers 
much ground through a delightful country. In 
our day mere faith is losing its power over 
happiness and conduct. In spite of its service, 
faith loses its intimate hold on man as the 
centuries pass and life changes. It is vitally 
important that where faith wanes competent 
reason be prepared to take its place in the 
control of conduct. When faith grows weak 
and custom loses force, as in the modern world 
it does, disorder will reign in spite of statutory 
law. In the graveyard of history lie race 
once great which came into this condition. We 
would not join them. But there is, now, a 
generally complete agreement between the rules 
of conduct which are accepted on faith and the 
rules of conduct deduced by the processes of 
What Dr. 
Copeland therefore does is to develop from 


reason based on the facts of science. 


scientific principles a system of conduct that is 
no contradiction of the morals taught in al- 
most any church. As I understand it, the 
conduct taught by religion has, in the majority 
of instances, been that which was regarded as 
best for racial survival. The church was the 
state’s agency for teaching the people what 
conduct was considered good for the state's 
preservation. From the facts of evolution it 
must be plain that this service performed by 
If faith 
is not strong enough, then science must do this. 


the church must continue to be done. 


Science makes plain that man existing on any 
plane higher than the brute must depend on 
society for existence, for opportunity, for every- 
thing we are or have—even our hopes we owe 
absolutely to the social organization of human 
beings. Notice, now, the significance of that 
word “owe.” We are not merely living close 
together, perhaps in one another’s way. We 
are cooperating. Our lives are almost wholly 


made up of services rendered by some one, 


grocer, farmer, postman, man who digs the 
trench for the water pipe, all of whom in turn 
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we serve more or less adequately. The sense of 
obligation and the recognition of the necessity 
ot repayment are necessary to our existence, 
We Duty, 
therefore—owing, obligation It is 
The sense of duty is not some- 


owe. Something is due from us. 


must exist. 
inescapable. 
thing that men have imagined and priests have 
imposed to persuade me to do what they want. 
It is, in a sense, based in nature, without which 
we can not live, something, which if our par- 
ents had lacked, we could never have been born 
alive. It is a debt the in- 
There isn’t the slightest 
possibility of any of us overpaying it. Each 


man’s work honestly and faithfully done is at 


or remained big 


dividual owes society. 


onee his payment and his contribution. Do 


you begin to see why I am warmed by this 


book ? 
perate statement of great truths. 


It doesn’t preach at me. It is a tem- 
Its avoidance 
of sentimentality gives it remarkable strength. 

Dr. Copeland sprinkles in a few crisp com- 


ments on human nature: 


A boy will do what he knows is bad if thereby 
But 
he won’t do what he fears may be regarded as 
foolish. 

As to selfishness. 
profitable and disastrous for many thousands of 
years, but selfish instincts, promising personal hap- 


he can get the admiration of his own crowd. 


Teach boys to recognize foolishness. 
It has been growing more un- 


piness, still lead us astray. 

For as long a time as men have kept records of 
that happi- 
under conformity to social 


their experiences, they have agreed 


ness is much surer 
standards than from the direct and conscious pur- 
suit of joy. 

As men who exerted themselves to be excellent 
were at all times found more likely to approach 
excellence, and as it always involved the prospect 
of survival, so those who tried to conform to ideals 
have always had an advantage over those who made 
no such exertion. In the course of enough time— 
and there has been a great deal of that—advantage 
of the seekers after righteousness would make them 
the fathers of the people of the world. For this 
reason the effort to excel, the struggle toward per- 
fection, tends always to become universal in man- 
kind. 
pupils’ desire to do better you are on solid ground, 
inevitable 


So, when you base your teaching on your 


Since among all people there is an 
tendency toward something better, humanity as a 
whole must constantly be getting better. It is the 


order of nature. 
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A teacher is in this current. He has the whole 
stream of history to help carry him on. Overlook 
ing the eddies in the stream each generation must 
find the world a better place to live in than t! 
preceding generation did. It can be prophesi 
with that the 


more happy than any of us can imagine. 


confidence world will sometime 


So close 


your Meneken; open your Cope 
land. Keep your mind out of the backwash; 


get it into the current. As man is endowed 
with freedom of choice, some in every genera 
tion fold their hands and stand aside or even 
try to back the current. But it is by getting 
rid of them that each generation gets better. 

As to work: 

When you do it with intent to do it well, it be 
gins to function with less effort. But this is not 
the best of the story. 
forced begins to grow more easy it can be made 


This is true of productive 


Sometime after work thus 


a source of pleasure. 
drudgery. Whoever, occupied with routine, as 
teacher, a student or otherwise, fails to realize this, 


loses each day happiness that might be his, 
As to control of one’s thoughts: 


Too few of us are used to this. But we can 
mold them along the lines of habit as surely as we 
ean our hands. The mind is one of our organs a1 
with sufficient effort is, like other 
subject to our control. This 
We can, by attending to it, com 


most 


organs, 


you can prove Dy 


experiment. 
ourselves in any coming circumstance to remember 
If, in a single instance, we can cor 
believe that 


what to do. 
trol the action of our mind, we must 
by controlling it over and over we can force it into 
the mold of habit. Careless thinking must lead 
into the habit of careless thinking. We can not 
dream of idleness and exhibit industry. We can 
not dream of lust and hope that our conduct will 
not show it. Asa thinketh in his 
is he. Like lightning, like commerce, like poor 
students, conduct takes the easiest course. It w 
follow the paths beaten by the mind even in secret. 
Every road-laborer knows that it is easier to pr 
vent ruts than to remedy them, 


man heart 


So runs this refreshing book. It is winsome. 
It will hold you. 
which even teachers are not wholly free, it will 
be well to have it at hand to dip into for solace, 
for brightening the spirit, for recreating the 


In your blue streaks, from 


motive that urged you into your ever-respectable 
though not always respected employment. 
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